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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


BEING AND KNOWING: A DIALECTICAL STUDY 


OUBT as to the possibility of metaphysics has always been 


based on epistemological considerations. It is true that the 
ill success of past metaphysical ventures and the continued conflict 
of the schools have periodically led to discouragement and disillu- 
sion. But repeated failure to attain a goal is not in itself evidence 
that the goal is unattainable. At most it may be symptomatic of 
something wrong in the established procedure. It was such a diag- 
nosis of the unhealthy state of philosophy that led Bacon and 
Descartes to seek for a new method as the only hope of renewed 
health and vigor. But scepticism of the metaphysical enterprise as 
such arose only when attention swung from methodology to the 
nature of knowing itself, and examination of it convinced 
eighteenth-century thinkers that there are essential limits to pos- 
sible knowledge. However opposed to each other Kant and Hume 
may be, and however remote from both are the relativism of 
Protagoras on the one hand and the pragmatism of John Dewey 
on the other, they all share a disbelief in metaphysics based on a 
critical examination of knowing. 

But if scepticism regarding metaphysics has a common source, 
it is equally open to a common objection. The sceptic necessarily 
accepts what he professes to reject. If all knowledge were essen- 
tially relative, this truth could not itself be known since it is 
absolute. Lurking behind the pure epistemology of the Kantian 
@ priori is an unacknowledged metaphysic, pointed to by his critics 
and exploited by his successors. If, as Dewey argues, knowing is a 
natural event such that it issues only in the specific and condi- 
tional, this truth, as universal and unconditional, could not itself 
be known. Metaphysics, like the poor, we have always with us. 


It is as unescapable as the very presence of God. No epistemolo- 
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gical criticism can show the impossibility of metaphysics, since all 
epistemology presupposes it. 

It would then seem to be the part of the wise epistemologist 
to recognize this presupposed metaphysics and to set forth clearly 
the foundation upon which his theoretical structure must rest. If 
he attempts this, however, he is met with a serious dialectical diffi- 
culty. If epistemology and metaphysics (or ontology) are distinct 
philos yphical disciplines, it must be because their respective objects, 
knowing and being, are themselves distinct. The distinction be- 
tween knowing and being is, as a matter of fact, one of the oldest 
of reflective thought, and goes back to Heraclitus and Parmenides. 
Since Plato most of the important issues of philosophy have been, 
directly or indirectly, concerned with the distinction, and no 
philosophical system has successfully denied it. Yet if it cannot 
be denied, it can hardly be maintained. 

Knowing, unlike being, must have an object. Being is, but 
knowing is the knowing of something. Hence knowing can be 
understood only as the knowing of this object. In order to know 
what knowing is we must first know what its object 1s; or in order 
to know that we know, we must first know. Now this object of 
knowledge must be being, for in the last resort there is nothing else 
but being which could serve as the primary object of knowing. If 
we suppose that it is, for example, appearance and not being which 
is known, we are assuming a distinction between appearance and 
being for which we must account. But we could not recognize the 
distinction, much less account for it, unless we, as philosophers, 
already know what being is. Hence we arrive back at our starting 
point. We can know knowing only in so far as we already know 
being ; epistemology must wait on ontology. 

It would be unjustifiable to assume that the history of reflective 
thought has been throughout a logical order of development. Cul- 
tural causes and historical accident have played their part. Yet if 
there were no logical order at all to be discovered, the history of 
thought would be incomprehensible and the study of it would 
teach us nothing of philosophical importance. It is significant that 
the earliest Greek philosophers were exclusively concerned with 
ontological problems, and it is also significant that the attempt to 
solve these problems led to the discovery of epistemological issues. 


Heraclitus proclaimed the unity of wisdom along with the unity 
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of being. The first principle, fire, he not only identified with 
reason, but he held that it could be known only by reason as 
opposed to the senses. In fact, the doctrine that there is a single 
first principle from which all things are derived contained im- 
plicitly from the beginning the conception that this primary prin- 
ciple could not be recognized by sight or touch. The water that is 
identical with the sand and leaves and flesh must be more, or other, 
than what meets the eye. Its true nature can be revealed only to 
thought. This is not explicitly formulated, to be sure, until Par- 
menides lays down the great dictum that it is the same thing that 
can be thought and that can be. Strictly speaking there is no 
metaphysics proper until Parmenides. The Milesians, and even 
Heraclitus, were at once natural scientists and metaphysicians, and 
neither distinctly. Historically ontology, epistemology and logic 
emerged together from the obscurity of common sense into the 
light of reflective thought. 

It could well be argued that not even what may be called the 
primary ontological issues, such as the one and the many, space 
and time, permanence and change, can be settled independently of 
epistemological considerations. Not only the evidence from the 
history of past thought, but the actual state of contemporary 
speculation, could be cited in support of this contention. Certainly 
the ontological theorizing of present-day scientists leads straight 
to epistemological issues, and it rests as certainly upon uncritical 
assumptions regarding sense-perception and its relation to 
thought. But even if the primary problems concerning the nature 
of being could be solved by a metaphysic innocent of epistemology, 
such a simple ontology would not provide a secure or adequate 
basis for episte mology. At most it could profess to offer one case 
of genuine knowledge for the epistemologist to examine and 
analyse. But that the ontological doctrine thus offered was indeed 
knowledge could be only an assumption, or a piece of sheer dog- 
matism, until subjected to critical examination. The ontologist 
might know the nature of being, but unless he also knew that he 
knew, his knowledge would be valueless to the epistemologist. 

The dialectical difficulty is even more serious. An ontology con- 
fined to the primary issues, even though secure, would be incom- 
plete. Even if one had solved the problems of space and time and 


comprehended how being is at once one and many, permanent and 
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changing, he would not have exhausted the richness of being. An 
adequate ontology must survey being in its full extent and plumb 
it to its lowest depths. Being contains within its extent knowers; 
if no actual knowers, then potential knowers, else the philosopher’s 
quest is hopeless and ontology is impossible. And being is also the 
object of knowing. If it is not actually known, it must be the ob- 
ject of possible knowing, knowable through and through; as yet 
unknown, but capable of becoming known. It is only an ontology 
that exhibits knowing as integral to being that can provide a 
foundation for epistemology. But an ontology thus adequate and 
complete would evidently have absorbed epistemology within 
itself. It would of necessity have discovered and set forth the 
nature of knowing, and the task of the epistemologist would be 
finished before it could be begun. Knowing is not and cannot be 
ultimately distinguished from being. It is a form of being. It 
belongs to a different dimension from the primary characteristics, 
but equally with them it belongs to being and cannot be excluded. 
Epistemology is not prior to ontology, nor is it posterior to it, but 
an essential branch of it. 

This is an old story. Even if it is denied that knowing is a 
natural event, it is recognized as a form of activity natural to 
souls. How this can be and souls still be subject to the vicissitudes 

} 


of time and change has been a baffling problem to past philo- 
tologist can escape. 


sophy, but it is a metaphysical problem no ont 


Either, it would seem, the soul already possesses knowledge as its 


birthright and the discovery, or the recovery, of it by reflective 


hought is; _ -| : werngatiom thy : for whicl 
thought 1s a mere work Of supererogation, the occasion tor which 


remains a mystery only to be approached in myth, or the attain- 
ment of knowledge is a temporal process undergone by the soul 
under favorable conditions, but a process which can attain its 
final goal only by a miraculous leap. Knowing is and must be a 
form of being, and it is incumbent upon ontology to exhibit it as 
such. If the task has as yet proved too difficult, that empirical 
fact is no evidence that the problem is inherently insoluble. 

Dialectical difficulties still arise, however. Knowing refuses to 
accept a place within the confines of being. The historical failures 
to produce a satisfactory ontology of knowing are symptomatic 
of organic weakness. 


It is essential to being to be object of knowing. But must it be 
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the object of actual, or of merely possible, knowing? If it is urged 
that being must be wholly actual and hence eternally known to 
itself as Absolute knower, our own struggle as finite beings to 
attain knowledge is either impossible or unreal. But this cannot be 
admitted. As philosophers we are bound to say with Socrates that 
although we can claim no other wisdom, we do know that we are 
ignorant. Even though we were mistaken in supposing ourselves 
ignorant, our very mistake would attest our ignorance. Being may 
be the eternal object of actual knowledge to the Absolute, but it 
must be an object of merely possible knowledge to us. Being must 
not only embrace us as incomplete and potential knowers, but it 
must itself be an object of merely possible knowledge. The crux 
of ontology lies in the fact that it must accept and exhibit not only 
the attainment of knowledge as a real change in the knower, but 
the becoming known as a real change in being as the object of 
knowing. 

Hegel and Dewey both recognize this, although they take ac- 
count of it in characteristically different ways. According to Hegel 
the process through which being’ becomes known in reflective 
thought is the very process by which it becomes actualized. 
Thought is creative activity, and being is not completely itself 
until it is known. In becoming known it comes to be. Thus the 
dialectical difficulty becomes acute. Being can only be known as 
completely actual ; it can only be known as known. Yet the philo- 
sopher who asserts this is constrained to set forth the very process 
through which being becomes transformed into its knowable ac- 
tuality. He must profess in some manner to know being as yet 
unactualized and as unknowable in all its divergence from the 
actual; he must know it as unknowable and yet as identical with 
itself as transformed and transcended in the actual. But this 
knowledge, which his system presupposes, it does not and cannot 
provide for. The same impasse appears if we approach from 
another side. Hegel shows that reflective thought can reach its 
goal only by passing through the necessary stages of the dialec- 
tical process. But his philosophy is not merely a progress through 
these stages, although it is and must be this concrete experience. It 
is also an exhibition of the progress as the dialectic, of the stages 

* Being, as the first of Hegel’s categories, is, of course, not identical with 
the term as here used. 
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as the necessary steps of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. The 


whole performance must be entirely selfconscious; else it is not 
the reflective thought of philosophy. But just as the fact that the 
discussion of a given category, e.g., Measure, occupies a determin- 
ate place in the system is not entirely conveyed in the body of the 
text, but must be made evident by section-headings, so the know- 
ledge of the system as the system that it is must be distinguished 
from the successive thinking of the stages. Or rather, as no cate- 
gory can be thought except as having its essential place in thé 
system as a whole, it can be thought only so far as the system as 
such is already known. The structure of the system is not only 
a priori, but it must be so known by the philosopher as a condition 
of his knowing any philosophical truth whatsoever. But this know- 
ing of the a priori as such, which is presupposed by the philoso- 
pher, is not and cannot be provided for in his doctrine of the 
@ priori as necessary stages in a dialectic. The knowing of the 
system remains outside the system; knowing escapes the embrace 
of being and epistemology is not reduced to ontology. 

No such brief and general statement can, of course, be alto- 
gether just to a great system like Hegel’s. It might well be said that 
it is the great virtue of the Hegelian dialectic that it exhibits at 
once the necessity of setting being and knowing against each other 
and the inevitable contradiction which follows. The actual (an 
und-fiir-sich) is both known and |] 


<nowing, compijete Sell n 


scious. But when this metaphysical goal is reached, thought has 
cancelled itself. Being cannot be known as being, the object-of- 
thought, but only as including thought as its own object and think 
ing itself. There are two alternatives: if the thought which cancels 
itself is real thought, the knowing that seeks and can have being 
as its object, then knowing is impossible, and the epistemological 
sceptics of ontology are right. If, on the other hand, the met 

physical goal is really attained in the Absolute, which is the actual 
an-und-fiir-sich, then the transformation wrought in the dialectic 
process is no real change. Change occurs, and can occur, onl) 
below the level of actuality, in a realm of phenomena. Being can 
cancel itself only because it is not-being; there is no passage fron 
a real being to what is not. Being and not-being ar ually unreal 
and so is the passage from one to the other. | st remain incon 
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prehensible how a dialectical process going on in such a realm of 
unreality should issue in the actual. It will be urged that this is not 
Hegel’s meaning. The stages in the dialectic are not literally stages 
marking passage, and there is indeed no process at all. The stages 
are moments eternally present in the timeless system of actuality, 
and there is no first and last. But if that is so, the quest of the 
philosopher is impossible, and there can be no attainment of know- 
ledge that is not already possessed. If he would begin anywhere 
short of the goal, he can never reach it; if his beginning has any 
foothold within the confines of actuality, he has already reached 
his end. Is the dialectic merely an exigency of expression, of sym- 
bolic utterance in language? Then metaphysics can never be ex- 
pressed. Is philosophic thought peculiar in that it merely makes 
explicit what is already implicit ? Then either this is a real change, 
or it is a work of supererogation, unnecessary and ineffectual. 

Different as is Dewey’s ontology of knowing from that of 
Hegel, the dialectical outcome is similar. His fundamental agree- 
ment with Hegel is his insight that knowing involves a change not 
only in the knower, but in the object known. But since Dewey is 
an incorrigible empiricist, he regards knowing as a specific process 
involving finite particular knowers and the equally finite particular 
objects of their knowing. The change that is wrought is not a 
change of being itself, but a change within being, induced and 
determined by conditions external to the process itself. No ontology 
and no epistemology, in the sense of the knowledge of being as 
such and knowing as such, is possible, since only the particular and 
specific is knowable. Furthermore, whereas Hegel regards know- 
ing as identical with the creative process by which reality is actu- 
alized, Dewey regards it as a specific change in which there is 
ontic loss as well as gain. It is the great weakness of intellectualism, 
he repeatedly insists, to suppose that reality is only what it is 
known as. Reality is also more and other than it is known as. But 
this is metaphysics. Dewey, the philosopher, professes like Hegel 
a knowledge of being that is not provided for in his system. Know- 
ing once more has escaped the embrace of being. 

This is inevitable. If becoming known is an ontic change and the 
object of knowing is altered in the knowing, then this fact could 


not itself be known, since to know it presupposes the knowledge of 
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being as unchanged by being known. It might be possible to ac- 
count for and to exhibit being as it is in independence of being 
known, provided one already knew the nature and extent of the 
change effected through the knowing process. But this would 
necessitate the knowing of knowing as a prerequisite to the know- 
ing of being, an alternative which we have already rejected. We 
seem driven, then, to deny that becoming known involves a change 


; knowing asa 


in the object known. Is a metaphysics which reje 
change in the object known the necessary and adequate basis for 
epistemology ? Or will knowing still elude being? 

Platonism and recent realism are opposed in many respects, 
They are alike, however, in their unqualified rejection of knowing 
as effecting a change in the object known. 

Plato is no naive metaphysician. The being he celebrates is being 
as the object of true knowledge. It is the goal of the philosophic 
quest, the end of the dialectic path, the object of ideal love; and 
it is as such that he seeks it. Because it is this it must be perfect, 
absolute being, complete and unchanging. It is one, but it contains 


| h as justice 


within itself as species of the Good the ideal forms su 
and the other virtues, mathematical entities, and less certain; 
natural types. Since opinion must be recognized as distinct from 


1 


knowledge, it too must have its objects, the realm of becoming, in 


which are found all earthly and transient things. It alone is th 


abode of change. But we may ask: if being is the object of know- 
ing and becoming the object of opinion, where and what are know 
ing and opinion? As knowing and opining they are the acts of the 
pure soul and the embodied soul, respectively. Souls belong neither 
to the realm of being nor to that of becoming (although this 
constitutes a serious difficulty for the system, as Plato shows in the 
Sophist). But what of knowledge (or wisdom) as distinct from 
knowing? Being is the object of knowing, and in knowing being 
the soul attains knowledge. Yet knowledge is not being. It is, how- 
ever, an ideal. The attainment of true knowledge, or wisdom, 1s 
indeed the one essential to the attainment of all virtue. In knowing 
being as the Good the soul attains wisdom and becomes itself good 
Knowledge, then, as an ideal, an absolute, must belong within 
being. If we seek, however, to determine its status there and its 


relation to the other Ideas, we find ourselves involved in the same 
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dialectical dilemma we encountered before. Knowledge (and know- 
ing) is and is not the same as being. If knowledge is a form of 
being we must know it as such in knowing being. On the other 
hand, to know being is to attain knowledge and to possess wisdom. 
Unless we are prepared to say with the neo-Platonists that the 
attainment of knowledge is not only the attainment of the good as 
such, but is also a complete participation in the good, that is, such 
a complete realization of being that knower and known are one, 
the very One that being is, then we must maintain that knowing 
is distinct from being and that the attainment ot knowledge is not 
the attainment of being. It still remains to inquire whether the 
possession of knowledge is the knowing of knowledge, or merely 
the knowing of being. Plato, at least, could hardly have maintained 
that a man could be wise without knowing that he was wise. The 
first prerequisite to wisdom was self-knowledge. Socrates, we may 
once more recall, was already wise only in the knowledge of his 
own ignorance. We would seem bound to hold, then, as consistent 
Platonists, not only that the attainment of wisdom involves the 
knowledge of wisdom, but that one cannot begin the quest for the 
knowledge of being unless one already knows what wisdom is. But 
to know what it would be to have knowledge, to know what the 
ideal is which one seeks, is already to have attained it, since the 
ideal is the only real. One cannot attain knowledge of justice or of 
equality or of any form of being unless one knows it as a case of 
knowledge as such, the absolute knowledge in which it participates. 
The end of the dialectic road for Plato, as for Hegel, is an absolute 
in which being and knowing are one, and in which both knower 
and known are merged in selfconscious being. 

But knowledge not only must and cannot be a form of being; 
it equally must and cannot be a form of becoming. Being is the 
object of knowing, and as such the changeless and eternal. Yet 
knowledge of it may be sought by the souls of men embodied in 
the realm of becoming. The philosophic life is a life for men on 
earth, and the work of the philosopher is essential to success in all 
the activities carried on within the state. The pathway of the 
dialectic lies through the realm of becoming, and one may pass 
along it to its end in being. Knowledge may be eternal, but the 


attainment of it is a temporal process. Moreover, some part of the 
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route has already been traversed; in mathematics men have at- 
tained actual knowledge. Without mathematics men would, as 
Spinoza later pointed out, have remained sunk in ignorance and 
superstition. Without mathematics none might enter Plato’s 
academy or begin the philosophic quest. Knowledge, then cannot 
be confined to the realm of being; it belongs within becoming as 
well. If it did not, and knowledge were unattainable, the philo- 
} 


sophic life would not only be futile, but it could not even be begun, 


Knowing, even on Platonic terms, must be a natural event, or it is 
nothing. We may attain knowledge in the future ; we have attained 
knowledge in the past ; we do actually here and now possess some 
knowledge. Plato is no sceptic ; yet he recognizes that he can avoid 
scepticism only by taking refuge in myth. The attainment of 
knowledge is no new achievement, but only the recollection of 


what the soul had glimpsed of the Ideas before birth and out of 


time. The prisoners in the cave would never have been able to 
interpret the shadows or even to recognize that they were shadows 
had not one of their number been miraculously led without where 


he could see the sunlight and what it revealed. If the philosopher 
is necessary before a state can be established, no man can develop 
his philosophic powers outside a just state except by the help of 
the gods. And if the dialectic path leads through the realm of be 


coming, there is no bridge across the gulf to the 
it is only in the mystic vision that one knows being, and in so doing 
one ceases to know. Knowing will consent to be neither being nor 
becoming; forced to such extremity it devours each in turn and 
destroys itself in so doing. 


Recent realism also denies that in becoming known the object 
ly distinct from knowing; 


undergoes any change. Being is ultimat: 


it is what it is in complete indifference to being known. Further- 
j 


more, being not only is in independence of being known, but it may 


be so known. Ontology is not dependent on epistemology but is 
independent and prior to it. Idealists have been led to deny this 
largely because they have taken the egocentric predicament too 
seriously. It is true that the object known can be known only as 
known, but this commits one to idealism only if one supposes that 
in becoming known the object is thereby altered. This assumption 


le and must be re- 


would make all knowledge whatsoever impossil 
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jected as leading to selfcontradiction. It is, moreover, a gratuitous 
assumption which can be justified only on the ground that all rela- 
tions are internal. Some relations, however, must be external, 
and the cognitive relation is actually such a relation. 

This is, in brief, the argument of the realist. It is not, however, 
complete, and if we complete it for him we are involved in the 
same inevitable dialectic. On the one hand, as realists we can 
justify our claim that being can be known as such only by show- 
ing that being known is an external relation. But this is a doctrine 
about the nature of knowing. The validity of our knowledge of 
being must rest, then, upon the validity of our knowledge of 
knowing, and we must abandon the priority of ontology. On the 
other hand, knowing itself has turned out to be a form of being. 
Not only ‘s it a relation which like all relations subsists as a 
form of being, but it is a specific sort of event. Objects pass in 
and out of this relationship to a knower. They are themselves 
unaffected by the event of their passage. Nevertheless the event 
occurs under determinate conditions and subject to general laws. 
Even though it is, like the movement of atoms, merely a change 
in the external relations of two entities which leaves them unaf- 
fected, the change occurs within a system and in accordance with 
the laws of the system. Moreover, if being is, as the realist holds, 
a system of discrete entities in external relation to one another, and 
if knowing is one of these relations, the system itself could not 


‘ 


be known, since there is no entity outside the system to serve 


as the other term in the cognitive relation. The system of being 


could be known only if it sustains this cognitive relation to itself, 
only if as being it is at once knower and known, the selfconscious 


l 
a 


ahentes 
absolute. 


Our argument has gone to show that there is an inescapable 
dialectic involved in the enterprise of the philosopher. He must 
presuppose an ontology which he cannot justify unless he accepts 
an epistemology, and he cannot justify his epistemology unless he 


has already accepted an ontology. He must recognize a distinction 


between being and knowing, between being as it is in itself and 
what it is known as, for which he is not only unable to account, 


but which every attempt to explain forces him to deny as ultimate. 
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Nor can he abandon the attempt to know either being or knowing 
as impossible, since to assert that being (or knowing) is ultimately 
unknowable is to claim an ultimate knowledge. Not only is the 
philosopher actually incapable of abandoning the quest for know- 
ledge but he is logically committed to it. His deepest wisdom must 
lie in the acceptance of the dialectic as inescapable, yet not as 
stultifying. He must recognize himself as committed to an enter- 
prise in which he can succeed only by acknowledging his quest as 
unending. It is this necessity which sets the problem for him— 
the problem which now confronts us. In the light of this situation 
what must be true of being and knowing in their interrelationship? 

Being is unknown; yet it must be knowable. It must be capable 
of undergoing at least this change. Translated into ontological 
terms this means that being is as such irreducibly potential, incom- 
pletely actual. Whether being as such can undergo any other 
sort of change save that of becoming known we need not inquire 
The passage of the One into the Many, the creation of the world 
by the perfect and eternal God, the necessary “following” of the 
finite modes from the one substance, the dialectical stages of 
nature and of history, may perhaps all be regarded as merely 
factors or aspects included within the eternal actuality of being. 
But the mystic vision of the One remains to be sought, salvation 
to be gained, knowledge to be attained; and such changes, at 
least, must be possible. Being is not, then, completely actual, since 
lay become known. This change must be real 

Knowability is a potentiality of being. In becoming known being 
is so far becoming actualized. Yet its knowability is inexhaustible. 
It can never be completely known, not because it is unknowable, 
but because it is inexhaustibly knowable. There are no limits 
within being on which is inscribed, “Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther!” Nor is being as such unknowable because it can 
never be completely known. It may be and is actually now known 
(by us) as knowable through and through. It will be urged that 


thy become 


this is impossible, since in becoming so known it has 
actualized and so ceased to be potential. Being can be and can be 
known only as actual and thus only as known. The contention 1s 
just, but the paradox can be resolved. The potentiality of being 


is itself actual, but it is actual as potentiality. So the knowability 
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of being may be known—as knowability. Being can never be 
completely known, just because it is inexhaustibly knowable. It 
is more than it is known as, in that there always remains more to 
be known. But this can be known, and being as such can be known 
as knowable but still incompletely known. The egocentric pre- 
dicament is unavoidable, but it is no real predicament. Being can 
be known only as known, but inasmuch as it is known as inex- 
haustibly knowable it is known as yet unknown. 

In so far as being becomes more completely known, there is 
passage from the potential to the actual: change occurs. But does 
being itself undergo change? We must answer both yes and no. 
Being as the eternally incomplete remains incomplete and as such 
is unchanged. Its potentiality as such is unaffected; yet in becom- 
ing known there has been actualization of the potentiality of being. 
Not only has a change taken place within being, but the concrete 
whole of being has undergone change. Even though we suppose 
being to be a system of discrete entities and the change a shift in 
their relative positions, the system has undergone a change. Even 
though we suppose that the changes within being constitute a great 
cycle which forever repeats itself, it would still remain true that 
each least step in the cycle is a change in being, in that each repeti- 
tion as it occurs is just this repetition which itself can occur only 
once for all. Being can repeat its changes only through endless 
change in itself. 

Being as the object of knowing is thus seen to have a certain 
inner duplicity. Or we may rather say that the ontology which 
can serve as the basis for epistemology must recognize being 
as duplex. On the one hand it is eternal, complete, actual, ‘as 
such’. On the other hand it is changeful, incomplete, potential. 
It both is, and is what it is known as; and the two are distinguish- 
able yet identifiable. Insofar as simply identified with what it 
is known as, it is just that. Hence it involves contradiction to 
assert that it is capable of change. Whatever being is known as, 
it must eternally and actually be. Insofar, on the other hand, as 
being is distinguished from what it is known as, it is more, or 
other, than it is known as. As what concretely is, it may be capable 
of change ; and since it is knowable it must be capable of change. 


Once the duplicity of being is accepted, the paradox disappears, or 
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is recognized as merely verbal. We may truly assert that being is 
(eternally) changeful, (actually) potential, and (completely) in- 
complete. 

The epistemological demands on ontology are not however 
satisfied. The inner duplicity of being appears throughout its 
characters. Whatever being is known as must exhibit itself as 
equally duplex. Being is incomplete. We know it merely as incom- 
plete. But the incompleteness being actually possesses is not mere 
abstract incompleteness, but concrete, specific incompleteness, 
Its incompleteness today is not identical i concreto with its 
incompleteness of yesterday. Yet it is as truly incomplete today 
as yesterday, and it will remain as truly incomplete on all the 
succeeding tomorrows. 

Being is thus revealed as the meeting-ground of actuality and 
potentiality. There are not two independent realms of pure pos- 
sibles on the one hand and complete actualities on the otl 


1er, 
The possibles are, only insofar as they are potentialities of being. 
They must be actual potentialities, and actual as potentialities of 
being, or they are nothing at all. On the other hand, the deter- 
minate actualities of being, its eternal characters, are its potentti- 
alities of becoming. Being cannot be deprived of these without 
ceasing to be; it cannot become what it is not. Yet in being what 
it necessarily and eternally 1s, it becomes. At the same time, in so 
far as it actually becomes, it comes to be in some sense what it 
was not, and ceases to be what, in some sense, it was. A complete 
knowledge of being would include not merely the knowing of 


being as eternally incomplete and capable of becoming, but also 


1 


as what it has concretely come to be, as what it now is which once it 
was not. Unless this is in some degree known in concreto, there 
can be no actual knowledge of being. 

Ontology, as ontology, is bound to make the claim that being 
is what it is known as. Epistemology distinguishes between what 
being is and what it is known as. It thus becomes the critic of 
every ontology. To every ontological assertion that being is such 
and such, epistemology retorts that it is more. Insofar as the 
assertions of ontology must formally claim finality and complete- 
ness, the epistemological criticism of ontology as impossible has 
her hand, as this criticism 


a certain justification. Insofar, on the othe 
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involves the denial that being is what it is known as, it is not 
justified. The distinction between what being is and what it is 
known as is an epistemic distinction and cannot be treated simply 
as ontic without confusion. It is nevertheless a distinction which 
has ontological significance, and which an adequate ontology must 
in some way acknowledge. 

The doctrine that being is knowable meets this requirement. 
Formally it claims that being is what it is known as, in being 
known as knowable. Materially it asserts that being is more than 
it can be known as. To assert that being is knowable is to assert 
that being may become known and yet remain knowable. It is to 
assert that the knowing of being may take place but that it 
can never be completed. It is to assert that being is at once what 
it is known as, and yet remains more than it can ever be known 
as. 

In this doctrine that being is knowable, the dialectic that we have 
been following reaches a final and critical stage. Knowability is 
asserted to be a character of being. As such it characterizes all 
the characters of being, including itself. It is thus a priori with 
respect to any other ontologeal doctrine, since, whatever char- 
acters being may become known to have, these must, as characters 
of being, be themselves knowable, and so far already known. As 
thus a priori, however, it is merely formal. As such it does not 
ascribe an actual character to being, but only the form which 
any character of being must have. The source of our dialectical 
difficulty thus stands revealed in a new light. It is the assumption 
that being has characters which may be ascribed to it and that 
ontology must consist in the ascription of these characters. Shall 
we then conclude that ontology is impossible, and that all meta- 
physics is reducible to logic? Certainly we cannot conclude with 
the sceptic that being is unknowable, for unknowability no more 
than knowability can be a character of being. Nor does our argu- 
ment lead to the conclusion that the ontological enterprise is futile. 
The doctrine that being is knowable contains a material as wellasa 
formal truth. This is indeed what our argument has shown repeat- 
edly already. And this material truth is at once ontological and 
epistemological. 
is knowable is not to ascribe a simple 


To assert that bein: 


’ 
~ 
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character to being; it is to assert that being is such that it may 
become known to a knower. Its knowability involves the potenti- 
ality of including or embracing knowers within itself. This potenti- 
ality is as such eternal, but this does not mean that being must 
eternally be known to an eternally necessary knower. If being is 
known, that is a contingent matter of fact, since being may be 
knowable without being actually known. But if i‘ is known, then a 
knower must exist. Furthermore being must be known to the 
knower both as potentially including knowers and as actually in- 
cluding himself. Ontology thus falls into two distinguishable and 
mutually dependent parts. On the one hand, it exhibits being in its 
eternal and necessary aspect as knowable: as such that it may 
actualize itself in knowers to whom it may become actually but in- 
completely known, and who must be such that they know themselves 
in knowing being. On the other hand, ontology must exhibit being 
as actually, although not necessarily, containing the ontologist him- 
self as a knower. Ontology, as a doctrine of the eternal and 
necessary nature of being, is formal and a priori; it is logically 
independent of the material and contingent fact of the existence 
of any individual knower. Yet the formal doctrine could not be 
known even as @ priori unless the material fact were also known. 
Being cannot be merely as the eternally necessary; it must also 
be the temporally incomplete, the existentially contigent. If onto- 
] ; 


logy were limited merely to formal and necessary truth it woul 


be indistinguishable from logic. But if only for the reason that 
as philosophy it must be selfconscious and reflective, it must 
explicitly recognize such formal and necessary truth as knowledge, 
as applicable to and indirectly revelatory of the actual. 

If ontology were merely a formal discipline, it could, like logic, 
pretend to completeness. But it must be material as well as for- 
mal, and as such it must acknowledge its own incompleteness. 


As formal, it must lay down the conditions for its own develop- 


ment ; as material, it must attempt to fulfil those conditions. Since 


; 


it is concerned not with the mere concept of being, | 


ut with 
being itself, it cannot rest with the recognition that being is both 
actual and potential ; it must attempt to exhibit being as concretely 
actual and potential. It must accept something as fact ; it must essay 


to separate some element or constituent within being as purely 
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actual. But in so doing it takes a risk, or rather it essays what it 
cannot completely accomplish. What is concrete is, like being, 
both actual and potential. The purely actual cannot be separated, 
nor can the purely factual be exhibited. That I exist, I must as a 
philosopher accept as indisputable fact. But it is no such inde- 
pendent and final ontological knowledge as Descartes supposed. 
Even though I know myself to exist as a knower, such knowledge 
is incomplete. As a philosopher, my deepest wisdom lies in knowing 
that I am more than the knower I know myself to be, and more 
(or other )than whatever I can be known as, to myself. Yet in 
knowing myself as a knower I possess some knowledge of con- 


crete actuality, partial and incomplete though it is. As an ontolo- 


gist I can continue my search for knowledge of concrete being 


‘ 
only by accepting as actual what I know cannot be merely such. 
The ontologist must wield the sword of Solomon, but he must 


wield it with the wisdom of Solomon. This wisdom he must get 

from epistemology. 
Ontology is a systematic account of being. It is a true account ; 
rts it to be. But ontology is knowledge, 


being is what ontology asserts 


and not mere dogma or revelation. Thus one can point to 


ontology and say: “This is what being is.’ And one can also point to 


ontology and say: ‘This is knowledge.’ There is, however, a 
significant difference in the two statements. The latter is denota- 
tive and particular; the former is connotative and universal. The 
alls attention to it as a case of knowledge. 


latter cites ontology, « 


If you wish to know what being is, ontology will tell you; if you 


wish to know what knowledge is, ontology will show you; but 
you must examine it to find out what it is, for ontology does not 


itself tell you. It is only epistemology that can tell you what 


knowledge is, or what ontology is. 


If now as epistemologists we look at ontology, we see that 


it is what epistemologists have repeatedly told us from the time 
of Plato. It is something achieved, a goal reached only through 
striving. The philosopher is one who seeks wisdom because he 
knows his own ignorance. A truth, even the truth, which he might 


and unwanting, or upon which he stumbled 


a) 


possess unwitting 
might still be true, but it would not be wisdom. It 


by ac cident, 


would be only right opinion and not knowledge. Knowledge 
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and re onizved wl 
and recognized WI 


1en found for what 
is. Even the mystic vision can be had only by following the 
dialectic path. Even a divine revelation can reveal only some- 
thing already aspired to. But knowledge is different from vision 
or revelation in that it comprehends within itself the path by 
which it is reached; the stages of the progress toward it are 
moments of its own structure. To rest in simple assurance of the 
truth is not to know; it is only to believe or have faith. What is 
known is not the indubitable, but that which has been tested by 
doubt and is prepared to withstand attack. It is grounded, medi- 
ated, and as such selfconsciously possessed 

But herein lurks an ambiguity. Knowledge must be grounded; 


but it must be grounded in truth and not in falsity. And this 


prior truth must itself be known; else that which is grounded in 
it cannot be known. But to know this, it too must be grounded 
some prior truth. Thus knowledge as the completely grounded 

is impossible. The classical solution of this ancient puzzle has 
been found in the familiar distinction between immediate and 
ted kni edge. This distinction we must in some sense un- 
doubtedly accept; but there is a fatal ambiguity in calling the im- 
vediate as such the immediately known. The immediate 1s not a 
species of knowledge, but a factor in knowledge. If the immediate 


ideed known, we should know it and there would be no 


question concerning it. But volumes are written 1n the attempt to 


exhibit what is immediately known. If they succeeded in establish- 
ing the truth of their particular candidates for immediacy, they 
would only have shown that they were knowable, and not known; 
while the fact that the enterprise was deemed necessary, or possible, 


is evidence that it was not understood. The immediate is indubitable 


L 


, 


not because it is certainly known, but because it is below the level 


of knowledge. It is what is presupposed in the enterprise of 
achieving knowledge, what is implicit and not explicit, what 1s 


unexpressed and unformulated. It is essential to the enterprise 


that something be presupposed. To demand that what is presupposed 


ve already known is to make an impossible and unintelligent 


lemand. We may, indeed, inquire later what it was that we 
previously presupposed, but if we do, we are embarking on 


1 


another enterprise to attain a knowledge which we lack. We may 
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attain it, but only if we again make presuppositions, which may 
in turn be the object of another inquiry. Presuppositionless know- 
ledge, if it were possible, would not be knowledge. We may, and 
as philosophers we must, inquire what presuppositions are neces- 
sarily involved in any inquiry; and we may perhaps attain success 
in this enterprise. Every inquiry is, however, specific and particu- 
lar; and it could not proceed unless it rested upon equally specific 
and particular presuppositions. 

Ontology, like all knowing, is an enterprise which seeks a goal. 
The goal of knowing may be attained and so the knowing be 
completed. But the goal attained must be the goal sought. If 
knowing were like running there would be no problem here. 
The runner would see the goal from the start, and, keeping his 
eyes fixed upon it, would arrive at the very post for which he 
set out. But the knower must be ignorant of what he seeks and 
yet know what it is he wants to know. If the goal is not the 
identical goal which he sought, his enterprise has failed. But if 
if it is not also more, or other, than he sought, his enterprise has 
equally failed. The sight he has of the goal from the starting-post 
is not knowledge, nor does he know that the goal when reached 
is actually the very one he sought. This he must take for granted. 
Knowledge must rest upon what is implicitly accepted but not 
itself known. 

For science and common sense this fact sets no peculiar pro- 
blem. They accept their presuppositions just because they are una- 
ware of them. Furthermore neither science nor common sense 
sets out to discover being or knowing. At least they do not 
ostensibly do so. They seek particular and limited ends. Hence 
they may attain their goals in a sense in which philosophy can 
not. It remains true, however, that science is never finished. The 
facts it learns and the laws it discovers continually set new pro- 
blems. This is because it is not dealing with the mere particulars 
or the bare abstractions it is ostensibly concerned with, but with 
being itself, the inexhaustibly knowable. The objects it attains 
as its goals are always more than what it sought, and more than 
they are in the moment of discovery recognized to be. They con- 
tinually set fresh goals. To change our figure (which is only 


an analogy we must not press too far) the knowledge the scientist 
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gains is a real illumination of what before was dimly seen. But 


the light itself reveals a fresh margin of obscurity in what before 
was wholly invisible. 

Philosophy differs from science in that it seeks to know being 
ostensibly and selfconsciously, and to know it as the object of the 


unending enterprise of knowing. It attains its goal in so far as it 


exhibits being as essentially and necessarily incomplete, inexhaust- 
ibly potential, and inexhaustibly knowable. This is indeed what 
was presupposed in its quest and what has now been made 
manifest. But what is manifest is only the abstract, the formally 
necessary. Philosophy is concerned with concrete being, and not 
merely with the abstract conception which it analyses in_ its 
abstractness. The eternal becoming of being is actual, and this 
philosophy must seek to show in its concrete actuality. 

As an enterprise ontology must needs make presuppositions 
which it is not within its purpose to examine. As an enterprise 
it follows a procedure which it is impossible for it to recognize 
explicitly or to question. It accepts an implicit epistemology which 
only the enterprise of epistemology can make explicit or justify. 
In so far as epistemology does this, it sets a fresh task for ontology 
itself. For being is now seen to be such that it is amenable to th 


enterprise of knowing as this specific enterprise the philosopher 
now knows it to be. The knowability of being which ontology has 


already recognized and exhibited as essential is now discovered 
to be more than was previously discerned. The nature of know- 
ability has now become known. But since it is inexhaustible, it 1s 
not completely known. In order that the knowing of being, the 
enterprise of ontology, should proceed, it is requisite that knowing 
should itself become more fully known. 

In so far as epistemology is concerned with knowing as an 
enterprise and with knowledge as a goal achieved, it is interested 
not only in ontology but in science and even in common sense 
It may be urged that since science gives only an incomplete and 
vledge. Or it may be 


nd 


) 
if 


partial account of its objects, it is not ki 
urged that the knowledge it attains is merely relative and hence 
not truly knowledge at all. Or that inasmuch as it does not seek 


to know being, but merely the particular and abstract, it 1s not 


knowledge. Yet science like ontology is a cognitive enterprise. 
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It too seeks a goal, and, as we have already remarked, it attains 
its goal in a sense in which ontology can not, just because the 
goal of science is ostensibly limited. As an enterprise which in 
some sense achieves its goal, epistemology is bound to consider 
science. It is no historical accident that it was in the form of 
science that knowledge was first distinguished from right opinion, 
or that epistemologists from Plato to the present day have been 
concerned with science as a form of knowledge. It differs from 
ontology in that it presupposes what ontology seeks to know. 
It is this very distinction between the ostensible and the actual 
goal sought and attained that sets a problem with which epistemo- 
logy must deal. Just as ontology is endless in that it strives 
to know being as concrete and not merely as an abstract concept, 
so epistemology is equally endless in its search for the nature 
of knowing. Knowing is an enterprise which seeks a goal ; epistemo- 
logy must determine the essential and necessary conditions of 
such search. Knowing is also, however, a search for many 
specific goals; and if each of them is knowledge, they are know- 
ledges of differing objects or of distinguishable factors and aspects 
of being itself. It is not only their fundamental identity as cases 
of knowing that epistemology must seek to establish, but the 
varying forms in which this identity manifests itself. Again, 
knowing is a search for a specific goal; it is necessarily this, but 
it is not only this. It is a series of searches for successive goals. 
lf, as Dewey justly maintains, knowledge is always specific and 
truly knowledge only in so far as it attains the very goal sought, yet 
what is known is always more than it is known as, and thus 
becomes the starting-post from which a further goal appears. 
Epistemology must discover how this can be and how the suc- 
cessive goals are related to one another. That it can carry on 
this investigation only by the aid of ontology is evident. For the 
goals are constituents or aspects of being itself and their inter- 
connection lies within being. As goals, nevertheless, their rela- 
tionship is epistemic and so sets an inescapable problem to 
epistemology. 

Epistemology is concerned with what is known as the result 
of cognitive enterprise. It is equally concerned with the cogni- 


live enterprise as leading to the goal of knowledge. Cognitive 
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enterprise is undertaken and carried through by an agent. Hence 
epistemology must concern itself with the knower. That knowers 


exist as individuals integral to being is an ontological presup- 


+4 


position necessary to epistemology. What their ontic status is, 


and how the activity of their knowing is related to other possible 


forms of activity, are ontological problems with which epistemo- 


logy is not directly concerned. Just as it is concerned with being 


only as the object of knowing, so it is concerned with the individual 
only as the knower, with the knower as such. The one funda- 
mental presupposition it must make is that whatever else tl 


concrete individual may be, he must be such as to be at one 


ignorant and capable of knowing. Any doctrine set forth b 
ontology as to his nature and constitutive functions must meet 
the criterion epistemology thus sets: is this doctrine regarding 
the individual such as he himself can know? not, it must b 


rejected. 

Epistemology of the knower is itself a cognitive enterpris 
seeking a goal and resting upon presuppositions. Its ostensible 
goal is the exhibition of the knower in his essential traits. It 
presupposes the knower as a concrete individual. Hence even 
while it does and must attain its specific goal in determining 
explicitly what the knower as such is, the account that it gives 
actually applies to the knower as concrete individual. In so far 


} 


Yr) 


as the epistemologist is selfconscious—and as philosopher he must 
be—he is aware that his ostensible goal is thus relative and 
abstract. The concrete knower is inexhaustibly knowable, and 
this the epistemologist recognizes. Thus, just as we found it 
necessary to distinguish ontology as material and incomplete from 
ontology as formal and complete, so we must distinguish between 
an abstract and formal epistemology and a sort of material episte- 
mology which seeks to know the knower as at once concrete and 
truly knowing, an epistemology which must remain incomplet 
Such an epistemology must admittedly depend for each further 
stage of its progress upon the achievements of material ontolog) 
But such development of ontology would not occur if there were 
not constantly set new problems concerning the concrete knower 
by epistemology. 
Grace A. De LAGUNA 
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PLATO AND THE GODS 


LATO is a religious thinker, but only peripherally does he 

seem to think about religion. Only minor dialogues, the 
Euthyphron and Alkibiades II, discuss religion as their theme. In 
the major dialogues religion appears at the horizon, a border- 
problem of the city of man, of the polis. As Kant’s island of ex- 
perience is surrounded by the ocean of a world which is so much 
more than an object of knowledge, so is Plato’s unity of human and 
scientific culture surrounded by a vast region on which he 
seems to forbid himself to gaze. But once religion is understood 
as such a border-problem, its importance keeps growing. Its influ- 
ence is seen to extend backwards into the heart of the city. All his 
life Plato seemed to be mainly concerned with the establishment of 
the polis, in which the problem of man is defined and rooted in the 
theory of ideas and their dialectic; but at the end of his life he 
states that no human affair is worth serious consideration, but God 
alone is worth serious thought, God the measure of all things. This 
means failure of political culture, failure of the polis. It is the 
Greek tragedy. Plato forebodes the development of the Greek 
mind; three hundred years before him it was emerging from the 
jungle and the horror of mythical religion; three hundred years 
after him it was drowning in the misery of gnostic speculations and 
astrological fears and oracular superstitions of the revived mys- 
tery-cults. In its height and apex, in Plato, this Greek mind gropes 
for a formulation of religion which could be accepted and would 
be compatible with a rational, human, political culture. And he 
utters prophetic warnings against artificial allegorizing of popular 
and Homeric mythology’ and against the fear and ignorance con- 
nected with astrology.” 

The limitation, the impotence and failure of reason, personified 
in the fate of Socrates, is from the outset Plato’s tragic problem, 
tragic because reason on the other hand is the only good, the only 
hope, the only reliable guide, the only humanizing and harmonizing 
bridge and reliability in the perplexities of the world and of life. 
The true Hellenic harmony or ‘music’, the agreement of reason 
(logos) and visible existence or embodiment in the ‘work’ of the 

‘Pol. 346; Phaidros 224D. * Tim. 40D. 
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soul, which is life, is not achieved or achievable in isolated, given 
instances. It is only to’be achieved in a community of life, which in 
turn lies beyond the power of an individual. To bring it about we 
need agreement, conviction—an endless task, a fugitive ideal. 
What good is it to heal a headache, if the head healed is not a 
good head? What good are all the ‘technai’, the rational skills and 
practices, if it is not known to what end they should coOperate? 
This totality is the problem of the soul, which determines “all the 


goods and evils of the body and of the whole human being’’.* The 


essence of the soul is reason, which questions the given facts in the 


name of its own standard and criterion of a universal harmony of 
agreement (§vpg@via axavtwv).* This implies self-criticism and 
self-knowledge, a knowledge of what we know and of what we do 
not know. The greatest fallacy is the dogmatic belief that we know 
when we really do not know. Now if this self-criticism of reason 
could be carried out, then we could hope to achieve and to establish 
the highest good (@¢éAtuov),° a happy and blessed codperation of 
all in a gentle and liberal atmosphere of agreement and rational 
persuasion. But reason is only a formal standard. Eudaimonia, the 
blessed life, “this we can in no manner learn”, and such a science 
“appears nowhere and in no manner existing’. All other sciences 
or techniques are indifferent to the good or evil use we make of 
them ; but even supposing that we know the right use of them, to 
make this right use existential, to bring it about, is not in the power 


~ 


of a mere formal and universal criterion. (1% s@¢potuvy ourepta 


a> 


@geAciag obca Syutovpyos.)*? It would nevertheless be the greatest 
fraud and insolence (zavu USerettx@¢)* to despise reason on this 
account or to cease striving for self-criticism, because it 1s reason 
that has brought us to the realization of this, our real situation. 
No man errs voluntarily, they all desire and do what they think to 
be good. In this rational principle of ethics lies man’s distance 
from nature, where things must happen according to law, or where 
they happen to happen according to accidents. But in it lies also 
inevitable disagreement and uncertainty, the dogged struggle 
about values, the task of coming to an agreement concerning 

*Charm. 156 ®* Char 172-173 

*Cratylos 436 Charm 

* Charm. 171 "Charm, 175D 
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the just and unjust, good and bad. Knowledge is not possession but 
search for such an agreement ; any claim to the possession of wis- 
dom is arrogance, sophistic impiety, and yet to possess and to realize 
is the goal and aim devoutly to be wished. Thus reason is dialectical, 
but dialectic is no ultimate solution, although it seems to be the ulti- 
mate human possibility ; as such it is rather a testimony of a human 
predicament. 

Sometimes the problem seems solved in the appearance of a 
truly great man, a philosopher-king, a real leader; but he is rare 
and his wisdom sinks into the grave with him. It is discontinuous, 
as the short periods of great culture in history are discontinuous, 
interrupted by natural catastrophes and the long nights of bar- 
barisms. The sons of our best leaders, of Themistokles, Perikles, 
Aristides, Thukydides—where are they and what are they? It is 
better not to mention them.® 

We are not better off if we trust the laws. Laws are given for a 
changing world, for individual circumstances. If they are not 
adapted to them, they resemble stubborn and pedantic narrow per- 
sons. Man is the source and power of law, and without the wise 
man laws are silent and helpless magistrates. A perfectly rational 
life would not need laws at all, being one with a lawful, rational 
conduct. But such an identity is beyond human frailty.’° 

Laws, thus, are continuous but helpless to bring about the good 
life whose outlines they are; and the good life in an individual 
leader is discontinuous. It cannot be transmitted. The tragic fail- 
ure of reason inevitably leads to the religious problem. In spite 
of its shortcomings reason remains the highest and only good 
for man. The fact that there is reason in the world, that there 
are laws, that there is a polis, and that there are, occasionally, 
great men who seem to embody the right insight with the power 
of realizing it, all this is not explicable as a sheer lucky accident of 
nature. For what we know of nature are mechanical, secondary or 
auxiliary causations, which are necessary preconditions of culture, 
without which culture were not possible; but they cannot explain 
the existence of culture, of the ethical state of the rational soul. 


If a blind, mechanical or purely physical nature of sense-qualities 


‘Meno Q2-97 ” Politikos 293-295. 
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is made the primary reality, then culture, indeed, is nothing more 
than a freakish aberration, an arbitrary “opinion’’."* Values and 
value-judgments then are merely conventions, artificial imitations 
and falsifications of the mechanical, underlying reality. Against 
this possibility, which Plato ascribes to Protagoras,’* he directs 
all his dialectical strength. On the one hand nature itself is not 
given outside and apart from the judgment, in which alone truth 
and untruth reside. And truth and untruth of the judgment are 
not outside and apart from the development of culture, of value- 
realization and of ethics. The true must not be divorced from the 
good.** Human reality, then, far from being a secondary and 
arbitrary chance variation, veiling or camouflaging the real, natural 
reality, is on the contrary the heart and revealing instance of reality 
as dialectical and striving. But if the fact of culture is a full- 
blooded, legitimate reality, then the idea of a divine causation 
becomes a cogent idea."* Human reason has not posited itself, nor 
can it be accounted for by blind, mechanical shufflings of material 
elements. It points out of itself into the hidden realm of a divine 
providence, the cause and unity of existence as well as intelligibi- 
lity, the reason for the miraculous coincidence of idea and its 
realization and appearance in time. Justice is good in itself, as a 
human problem and as a law of reason, of impartiality and objec- 
tivity, which are the functions of reason; but it is also posited as 
such by the gods. Our happiness consists in the realization and 
proportion of higher and lower goods. Health, natural beauty, 
force, power, are lower; insight, gentleness (sophrosyne) justice, 
courage, are higher goods of reason; but the fact that we have 
them, that the world is such as to allow them, points towards a 
problem that transcends them and is not in our power."® 

The structure and frame of the Timaios as well as its chief 
metaphysical content describe this nature of the religious problem 
most fully, elucidating the direct but brief statements to this effect 
in the Laws, Apology, Charmides, and elsewhere 


Socrates first “recapitulates’” some of the main ideas of the 


™ Nom. &8o0 2 Theil 66-67 
® Theatt. 170, 113 
“cia voiga, éxixvoun, xgdvoia Apol. 30A; Pol. 499; Meno o9D; Tim 


28C, 30B, 41A; Nom. 875C, 780C, 691, 6906 and other places. 
* Nom. 631. 
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Republic (17-19). Stress is laid on the distance between an ethical, 
rational ideal and the given inequalities of biological, natural 
data. Unity of education, of will, insight, attitude, comprises the 
manifold of technical functions and their differentiation. The social 
classes are not given, rigid castes, but educational means and op- 
portunities. 

Then the new, the main, the religious problem appears: Socrates 
would like to see the ethical ideal in reality, in the moved contin- 
gencies of history. But as philosopher he is not capable of demon- 
strating the necessity or possibility of such an historically realized 
ideal. Who else could undertake to show him such a knowledge? 
Not the poet, because the poet cannot transcend his own subjective 
nature in his image; he only can “imitate” what lies within him- 
self. Neither can the empirical scientist, the sophist, help, since he 
is not even aware of the problem, being a philosophical nomad, 
indifferent and alien to the problem of the city. A practical citizen, 
who is at the same time an idealist, might best approach this task 
(19-20C). And so the educated Pythagorean and respected citizen 
Kritias tells the story of the old Athens ten thousand years ago, a 
story in which belief in historical hearsay authority, mythical- 
religious imagination, and personal reminiscences, are curiously 
mixed. The content of the story is the fate of historical culture, 
founded by divine powers, interfered with by divine powers in the 
form of natural and historical catastrophes. Through some 7vx7 
(providential fortune), he thinks, does this mythical history agree 
with Socrates’ “state’’, which he, the religious realist, labels a mere 
“myth”, whereupon Socrates somewhat ironically congratulates 
him for his “good fortune” (aya0q tuy7)."° 

The philosophical significance of this episode in the whole of the 
work seems clear: religious thinking is characterized as a necessary 
postulate, necessary from the point of view of philosophy, but at 
the same time as impossible to think through with the categories of 
philosophy. It is picture-thinking, which, however, claims at the 
same time a reality-value, denied to the pure image-making of the 
artist. 

Timaios, who now takes up the story (27-47), is to give the 


metaphysical background for this “Socratic state in history or 
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nature’. And he begins it by praying to the gods, because we need 
the help of the gods for great things as well as for small ones, and 
mainly because with regard to such a problem the logical criterion, 
that judgments must cohere and be consistent among themselves, 
is not sufficient ; we must hope that the account given of creation 
will agree with the will of the gods. At the end of the 7imaios we 
return to this beginning, when man is created and shown to have in 
his stature and shape the possibility or analogy to the Socratic 
state. We shall return to some other religious aspects of this 
dialogue later. So far we have tried to find out why religion 
emerges as an inevitable problem out of the presuppositions of 
Plato’s idealism. We now turn to the religious answers to the 
problem and their philosophical criticism. 

Polytheism. Greek Polytheism pervades Plato’s realms like an 
invisible and omnipresent atmosphere. It is never doubted. But a 
reform is wanted. This reform is directed against the poets and 
artists, against the confusion of human, anthromomorphic stories 
and pictures with the deities themselves. Plato here stands in line 
with the Presocratic criticism of Herakleitos and the Eleatics ; but 


it seems to me that his criticism is less radical, because he loves 


the gods and their festivals and does not attempt to replace them 
by reason or by a naturalistic being-in-general. But compared with 
the liberal and profuse mythic-poetic imagination of Greek 
religion, his attempt at reform is still radical enough. The poets 
and artists and the poetic-artistic imagination of his people had 
produced a rank and luxurious vegetation of innumerable local and 
national legends and shapes, against which the protest seems very 
weak, inefficient and inadequate. Nevertheless if we look for an 
intelligible account or justification of this same artistic-imaginative 
polytheism, we find enough hints in Plato to find it plausible, where- 
as the stories of Hesiod and Homer have for us no plausibility 
beyond their poetic beauty. 

Plato brings some order into this world of divine powers.” 
There are the gods of mother earth (Nom. 740), the netherworld 
of chaos and vegetation, of death and life, of blood and family- 
tradition. Their cultic place is outside the city-limits, where the 
dead are buried. Their feast is in December, the last month, de- 


voted to the remembrance of the dead, to the ancestors that have 
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returned back to mother earth; their ritual is a ritual of piety and 
of a patriotic thanksgiving. They have a close relation to women, 
Demeter and Kore (Persephone) being besides Pluto their main 
representatives. 

The Olympian, Homeric Gods are conceived as the Gods of the 
polis. Plato accepts the twelve main Gods and distributes their 
festivals over the twelve months.’?* The Olympians, originally the 
wanton and brutal reflections of conquering warrior-tribes, are 
spiritualized. They are the Gods of civilization, but at the same 
time immortal, cosmic principles, in which the polis is anchored. 
This principle of spiritualization is hidden. It is a process that was 
prepared for Plato by the Attic stage. We are not here concerned 
with this history of the Gods. I shall only try to express, as what 
the Gods appear to mean, what meaning they may have possessed 
for the philosopher. 

His favorite god is Apollo- Helios. The Hellenistic legend has 
made Plato the son of Apollo. He occupies most conspicuous places 
in the dialogues. In the Laws Plato exemplifies with Apollo what 
he means by the gods; in the Republic he stands in the very center ; 
and he opens the last day of Socrates in the Phaedo as Musagetes, 
leader of the Muses and of music. Plato’s philosophy and art is 
Apolline, reminding us of the victorious quadriga of the God 
ascending towards the zenith from the morning-horizon. Apollo- 
Helios is the God of the life-giving sun, of the light that makes the 
world clear, the god of bright intelligence and sharp contours, the 
purifier and redeemer from sin and darkness, the god of harmony 
and art, of enthusiasm and untiring strife. The visible sun is his 
symbol in this world, the sun that makes the colors appear and lets 
the vision grow to see the colors, the symbol of manifestation 
from which his other manifestations may be inferred. Here is a 
power in which natural and cultural values and energies are inter- 
woven, penetrating cosmic and human spheres (Nom. 898-99). 

Next to him in Plato’s work is Aphrodite-Eros. The Symposium 
celebrates the god of love. He is not merely a psychological or 
sexual function, but pervades all nature as a tendency of attraction, 
of unification, of sympathy; he also is triumphant in youth and in 
the “kairos”, the fulfilled, the propitious, the right moment, as 


Agathon knows in whose honor the “drinking-together” is held 


* Phaidros 247A; Nom. 828. 
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and who has just experienced the victory of one of his plays. 
Diony sos-Bakchos is present, the god of wine, of dreams, of 
mad and unconscious self-revelation, ruling the drunken, genial, 
dangerous and destructive Alkibiades. But this god also is not 
merely a human function. He rises out of the wine of nature and 
he loves the blood and bloody orgies and excitement of springtime. 


Such g 


s 


ods as Eros and Dionysos need father Zeus, who in Plato 


as elsewhere in Greek religion has become the god of order, the 


god who guards the sanctity of laws, who knows the right moment 
for other gods to act, who keeps them in check, personified majesty 
and reigning power. 

Ares-Mars is a few times mentioned. He is a god who is still 
almost immediately present and understandable to the moderns as 
god of war, in human as well as in natural realms. Darwin has 
shown how powerful he is in nature. But to the Greeks and to 
Plato Ares was not merely the god of conflict, of violent decision. 
From Plato’s guardians and warriors, Ares-men, we can infer 
another very essential quality of this divine power: it is the sud- 
denness and flexibility of decision. Wherever in nature things come 
to a crisis, to a decisive and sudden accelerated solution, we may 
suspect Ares. 

Hermes-Mercury is not more than mentioned. Plato did not like 
him. He is a sophistic god, this god of exchange and of mediation, 
the lord of roads and crossroads, of marketplaces and of oratory, 
th¢ god of clever liars and of businessmen and thieves. His most 


important function is that he also mediates between the gods, and 


between gods and creatures, and that he accompanies souls to 
Hades and back to life; he keeps things open and moving. 

Athene-Minerva is the god of the city, of planning, protective 
wisdom ; the god, hence, of intellectual civilization, patron of the 
higher arts of learning and the war of thought. 

She together with Hephaistos (Vulcanus) are the founders of 
Athens ; Hephaistos is the god of mechanism, of menial causation 
and useful arts (é% ['4¢ nat ‘Heaterov, Tim. 23) 

Between the twelve Olympians and the gods of the earth, of old 
chaos, and of death, stretches the vast region of minor deities, 
daimons, local and family geni, to which Plato assigns each day 


of the year for festive rituals, prayers and sacrifices.'® Polytheism 
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permits of no limit. This world is a world of superhuman, living 
forces, which reach into and through the medium of human be- 
havior and appear there as human values, or the possibility of such. 
In the Laws Plato speaks of the daimon*® of a geographical loca- 
tion, in which the city participates. Such a daimon is present in the 
Phaidros as the genius of the place, the mood of the summer day; 
Pan is near. In expressing thanks and joy for such gifts and 
beautiful surroundings man makes himself articulate ; life becomes 
a constant and religious work of art. Socrates sacrifices a cock to 
Aesculapius, the healing god, in recovering from life at the close 
of the Phaedo. 

Man himself, finally, may become a hero, a divine being, a 
daimon. Plato has daimonized and heroized Socrates, not only in 
the Symposium but also in Cratylos and in other places less ex- 
plicitly. In the Republic he demands divine honors for men who ~ 
have achieved what reason demands of men to achieve.** 

Plato philosophizes with his friends in the flowering garden of 
polytheism. To him it is a living religion, not a dead conviction, 
good enough for the unenlightened many, as it was for some 
Hellenistic “wise men’. His reform is not unlike the Christian 
reformation, a re-formation, a reaction, a return to the real 
motives, the imageless sources of it. Not the externalizing stories 
and statues in stone and wood are or even express the essence of 
immortal, perennial functions of a living universe. Being plastic, 
formative functions they allow of many stories and of many 
pictures and myths and legends and rituals and names. But they 
must not become petrified in them, they must not be confined and 
finitized and appropriated by some privileged “sons of the gods’? 


who have the only true or right tradition. The method of keeping 


a living religion in its life is to bring up the youth in the viable 
rituals and sacrifices of their respective cities and to learn by habit 


to respe t 


the omnipresent gods. Many immortal gods govern this 
temporal world. This leads to what might be called a polytheistic 
feeling of time. Divine Reality is neither timeless nor merely 
temporal. It manifests itself in a cycle of eternal recurrences, Our 
Christian year has preserved something of this. In the famous 
chapter on time in the Timaios (37-39) time appears on the one 


hand as the realm of relativity. The velocity of light is its 
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measure. But it is not an absolute measure. The velocity of any 
star with reference to any other star may be a measure. The slow- 


est movement may appear as the fastest. It all depends on the 
) 


standpoint and the system of reference which you choose. But 
against this relativity of measured time, which would be unreal 
in a timeless or absolutely constant reality, stands the cyclical time 
of recurrence. Plato knows of eternity as the annihilation of time 
and he knows of an endless time of pure relativity and mortality 
but he lives in a time which is both. The gods are immortal but 
they appear alternately ; they predominate the scene of our mortal 
time and measures in turns ordered by Zeus. 

Our age is again in a position to understand polytheism as a liy- 
ing religion, now that the Christian tradition and system have 
disintegrated. Is not this period of ours polytheistic at heart? D 
we not worship a god of order and justice in his temples called 
supreme and international courts? Has not Hermes fanatical 
devotees in his temples called stock-exchanges and newspapers 
and banks? Is there not a religion of science and learning with 
high priests and rituals, campuses and commencements? Are Venus 
and Mars out of fashion as religion, as belief and devotion to 
pleasure and violence? Did we not see art become a substitute of 
religion, an aesthetic religion, a worship of Apollo? Are not the 
old gods of the earth and of blood reasserting their immortal lives 
in nationalisms and “return-to-nature” movements? Do we not 

+1 ; + 


again heroize and worship supermen? To put the question is t 


ane 


} 


answer them in the affirmative. But for this very reason we can 
also understand why polytheism would appear as an unsatisfactory) 
solution of the problem of religion, as Plato saw it from his 
philosophical point of view. Plato is polytheist, but he is not only 
polytheist. 

Ethical Dualism. Many and conflicting powers and values offer 
an easy and convenient excuse for the confusion and the calamr- 
ties of life. Each being absolute tends to press its claim ruthk ssly 
Thus their claims become incompatible. Man cannot worship many 
gods at the same time. The war of the gods is the cause of human 
sin and incompatibility. Sophokles shows the conflict of the Gods 
of the earth and the Gods of the polis in his Antigone. Euripides 
already advances this war in a critical mood. It becomes the centre 


of Plato’s criticism of the traditional religion. 
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The gods cannot possibly be worth less than man at his best. 
This would be contrary to the whole meaning of the religious 
question. The ethical standard of man becomes the standard by 
which Plato rejects everything in religion that does not conform 
to it or is contrary to it. Thus warring gods, being less than a well 
organized city, are unthinkable.** 

Prayer means to beg the gods to give what is good for man to 
have. This however is an open question; only its general ethical 
meaning or direction is clear. Hence the classical prayer of Socrates 
at the end of Phaidros to Pan, that he become beautiful in his soul 
and that he may be able to use worldly goods wisely. A prayer of 
and for the golden mean. Specific prayers are illegitimate because 
man may not know whether, in receiving what he prays for, he 
may not have prayed unwisely for his own destruction, as Oedipus 
exemplifies.2* The good and the just in human life must be values 
in and for themselves; they are not goods because the gods love 
them, but the gods love them because they are real values. A man 
who does not know them and consequently does not know his true 
nature must not pray. The prayers of the wicked are no prayers at 
all. 

Sacrifices, similarly, are offerings and presents for gods. They 
are as such meaningless, because gods cannot be thought to be 
influenced by bribes and favors.*® Private vows are ridiculous and 
should not be admitted by a well regulated religion. The gods can 
receive nothing from us which they do not already have. The value 
of sacrifices, hence, is entirely symbolic of our own attitude, our 
willingness to be in accord with the divine will; it is the value of 
“the heart”, a public declaration of service and of loyalty to the 
gods. Sacrifice as business, promise and graft is superstition and 
sacrilege. 

The many gods are subordinated to the idea of the soul and its 
unity; many functions and values must cooperate in order to 
achieve this common and supreme work, the unity of the soul in the 
individual and the state. This relation is beautifully expressed in 
the myth of the Phaidros, where the soul in ascending to heaven 
meets the twelve gods, august and sublime ideals where the imper- 
fect struggle of our “horses”’ is replaced by the perfect coordina- 


* Ruthyphron * Alkib, II, 140 
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tion of the “horses” of the gods; but these gods in turn serve the 
one soul as educational models, all helping to make a rich and 
harmonious life possible. 

Ethical religion does not necessarily have to cease to be poly- 
theistic. But the unifying, ethical principle involved tends to use a 
monotheistic language alternatively with the polytheistic one. Zeus, 
as the principle of order, of command, of ethical balance of all 
principles, tends to become the God. 

God alone is good. He creates nothing but what is good. These 
goods are approximations and similes of God. To become as much 
as possible like God is the absolute meaning of life. It is a goal 
beyond being and nature, the goal of striving, in which process the 
soul has its kind of immortality, justifying also the endlessness of 
regeneration.*® 

Since God is good he cannot change. If he changed it could only 
be for the worse, which is impossible. Therefore ethical religion 
must not tolerate legends about God’s metamorphoses, his lying 
tricks, his greed, his envy and revenge. Suffering, fear of death 
and punishment, must either not be allowed to come from God, 
or they must not be conceived as evil.*’ Popular mythology 
cannot be saved from such criticism by allegorical reinterpretation, 
contrary to the naive and patent meaning of the stories. If we 
need pictorial symbols of our ethical religion, let us tell new ones, 
adequate to the eternal and ultimate idea of a just and benevolent 
judge and father, instead of paradises where we are eternally 
drunk in the company of the gods, as we find them in the religion 
of Orpheus.** Such new myths will pronounce to the picture-lovers 
the just distribution of eudaimonia, which means that each soul 
lives the life it deserves and suffers the degree of damnation which 
it has brought about by its own will. 

Such myths are told at the end of Gorgias, Phaedo, and the 
Republic. They are the most ardent expressions of Plato’s ethical 
and dualistic trend in religious thinking. The whole Republic may 
be regarded as a myth of the fate of the invisible soul. It contains 
many levels or aspects. It also has this religious structure. 

The soul of the just man, even if crucified and mocked and 
despised by the multitude, is worth more and is happier than the 


*dpnoimois tH be@: Pol. 379, 613B, 382-83; Theait. 176B; Nom. 716A 
* Pol. 376-390. * Pol. 614. 
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soul of the unjust man, who has the appearance of righteousness 
and who thinks that he can buy off the gods as he grasped political 
power. In the eternal judgment which sees the true state of affairs 
and determines ethical reality, the just soul is whole and beautiful, 
while the apparently lucky criminal is rotten and foul. In reality, 
therefore, the good always occupy the first place, the bad the last 
place. This is the meaning of the mythical transmigration of souls 
and their choosing their own lots in their preéxistence. The ethical 
dualism of appearance and reality is Plato’s theodicy, the justifica- 
tion of the ways of God to man. 

The good is also the happy. And the gods help those who en- 
deavor to realize the good. Such an endeavor is never unsuccessful, 
all visible appearances to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Visible failure may be invisible triumph and glory. 

Absolute Monotheism. For the religious standpoint of ethical 
dualism God is the moral world-order “loving and caring for” the 
ethical and cognitive struggle of individual souls. It lies at the root 
of them as conviction of the meaningfulness and intrinsic goodness 
of it; it guarantees an inner and essential success. But this stand- 
point does not quite fulfill the meaning of the religious question as 
Plato’s philosophy demanded it. It leaves an indefinable realm of 
reality outside of itself. It limits God by an other. But what can 
contradict God or can subsist apart from him necessarily would 
tend to become absolute itself. Ethical dualism is threatened by an 
absolute or ontological dualism, in which case its own meaning is 
threatened, because then it is not only externally or apparently 
unsuccessful, but internally and essentially it runs against a foreign 
and hostile other, an unintelligible and satanic reality. Plato is 
unwilling to go this way. His dialectic had overcome this possibility 
by showing the other and non-being to be demanded and included 
in a logic of being. 

In the myth of the Politikos he refuses to accept two proposi- 
tions which seem to him equally incompatible with the meaning of 
religion. First, the world as it is given or as it appears is not 
divine or autonomous; it cannot be its own law, because it consists 
of dependences and effects depending on other effects in order to 
be themselves. Secondly, the world is not anti-divine or something 
real apart from and outside of God. Neither can we sanctify what is 


obviously foolish or at best indifferent to values, nor can we posit 
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it as an independent reality, because outside of our judgments it 
has no assignable meaning whatsoever. The only way out seems 
to think the world as antinomy, as something that is neither God 
nor real apart from God. God as the author of the law and of the 
good must also be thought as the author of existence, without, 
however, obliterating the distinction between the two. This is 
reality as “creation”. Divine creation brings about what was not, 
creates out of nothing, whereas human “creation” depends on con- 
ditions. It also “brings into being out of non-being’’, but its non- 
being is relative.*® It seems to me that the main part of the 7imaios 
treats this problem. I am confirmed in this opinion by Plotinos, 
who uses the 7imaios to show that the “imitation of God” neces- 
sarily leads beyond the moral sphere, since God needs no virtues 
and no thought. 

Formal and material aspects of experience, idea and energy 
(t2éav nat Zuveutv), are to be understood as grounded in an absolute 


aitta or “cause”, without being identical with that “cause”. What- 


ever has become must be grounded in an absolute necessity (xav 2 
ad yryvousvov Un’ aition trvog && avayxng). But experience itself 
can never become or be this absolute necessity in itself. It is a 
world of appearance (%6cpov stx6va) ; but as such real. 

If we think of it as a whole, as a totality, we really think an 
idea; we can never see or experience it as such. This idea of a 
world-whole, a visible, harmonious world-organism, has its root 
in the soul. The soul thinks the synthesis of one and other, of form 


f order and that which is to be ordered; and it 


and material, « 
projects this idea into the image of a spherical, quasi-visible, total 
world-whole. Thus the idea of reality as a whole is synthesis, 1s 
the function of the rational soul and as such that which points 
back to the absolute ground of itself (xdcpo¢ Yaov Epugov Evvo@y). 

This idea of the world as an organic whole appears late in 
time, but is first in reality-value ; it exhibits or makes manifest what 
reality is. It mirrors its essence in the image of the world, when it 
speaks of it as a unique, a sole and single reality, a totality that 
has nothing outside of itself, a blessed god free from youth and 
old age, a self-sufficient organism that has no conditions for its 
life outside of itself. 


Such is the world as a divine creation. But if we do think of it 


* Sophist 219, 265 
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in this way, then Plotinos is right when he says that neither good 
in the ordinary sense, nor knowledge in the ordinary sense, nor 
their opposites, retain their meaning. Plato himself draws the 
same conclusion, although less openly. He says that we can speak 
of many worlds only if we take the visible symbol of the synthetic 
whole seriously. Then we are back in a dualistic or pluralistic 
standpoint, where each point of experience must verify each other 
point as its experience, where therefore an infinite regress, a bad 
infinity, is created. 

3ut where such a real and existential knowledge is not the pro- 
blem, there also ethical struggles cease to be central and essential. 
The divine whole, having no sensuality against itself,°° cannot 
exercise the virtue of moderation ; having no enemy or obstacle it 
cannot be courageous; having no object to understand it cannot be 
more or less wise. Or rather, having all those functions as internal 
situations within its totality, it has them and has them at the same 
time transcended ; the struggle and its poles are then simply aspects 
of the internal synthesis, given and grounded in the absolute. 

The religious problem assumes a new form. The religious 
attitude is that which knows all struggles as not ultimately serious, 
as a “puppet show of God”.*' That men are the property and the 
puppets of God is the best that can be said about them. We must 
act as if our affairs were serious affairs, but we must know them 
at the same time as not serious. Instead of the ethical sin, sin now 
means that we miss this absolute orientation and treat the world 
as if we really could isolate it from its absolute ground and 
as if it were really real in itself. This isolation and externaliza- 
tion of man is the theme of the second part of the Timaios, in 
which man is described half comically in the categories of natural- 


istic description. 


The tenth book of the Laws pursues a similar course. The 
demonstration of the existence of God starts from the existence 
of the rational, self-determining, “self-moving” soul and its syn- 
thesis, goes back to the divine ground of this existence and out 
into the appearing image of the synthesis in the idea of one world 
of experience. The three religions or levels of religious thought 


remain compatible. The ethical dualism of a moral world-order is 


*” God knows no pleasure and pain, Phil. 33B. 
"Nom 303. 
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developed out of the many gods and may contain them; so the 
absolute monotheism contains and retains the ethical dualism as an 
aspect or moment of the whole. If the city contains the higher and 
divine good, says Plato, it will also preserve the lower ones; but 
the city which only wants the lower ones will also lose them. The 
law of value that holds for the different political forms of life 
applies also to the different levels of religious understanding. And 
so the creation of the Demiourgos in the Timaios contains both 
yf man, “so that the 


the minor gods and the ethical religion 
whole may truly be whole” (Tim. 41C). 

The negative demonstration of his absolute monotheism is essen- 
tially the same as Anselm’s ontological argument, renewed a 
thousand years later. The world left to itself goes “backwards” 
and “tends into nothing’’.*? But the nothing of the creature, and 
this applies to the visible kinds and individuals of all organisms, 
proves the absolute being compared and measured by which they 
know of their nothingness, which becomes apparent if and when 
they try to give it ultimate reality.** God thus is the absolute 
measure of all things (Nom. 716). The best of all possible worlds 
(Tim. 29) is at the same time one in which for us evils by far out- 
weigh good (Nom. 906). 

But if we understand the world as creation, as visible image of 
eternity, as outward analogy of an inner synthesis, as a symbol 
of the glory of the absolute ground and being, which transcends 
it and in transcending contains it, we then understand the world 
as “aesthetic God simile of the intelligible One” (ctxav 70d vornzo¥ 
H2d¢ atcOnrO¢). 

In this sense Plato also calls the world of experience the “only- 
begotten”—we may add “son”, since God is also called the 
“father”. Without Plato and neo-platonism no Christ and no 
Christianity. John comprehended Jesus in Platonic categories. 
Which does not imply that Christ is nothing but a philosophical 
construction. Philosophy has to leave the question unsolved. It is 
enough to know that it has circumscribed what Christianity 
believes to have happened. 

Gustav E. MUELLER 

Tue University or OKLAHOMA 
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COMPARATIVE VALUE AND HUMAN BEHAVIOR* 


ALUE has in recent years been very aptly defined in terms of 
human interest.’ That is to say, things are thought to acquire 
value in becoming objects of interest to some human being, ‘inter- 
est’ being used to designate any feeling, desire, will, instinct, or 
disposition, which underlies the attitude of liking or disliking, 
seeking or avoiding.? “This, then, is the original source of all 
value. That which is an object of interest, is eo ipso invested with 
value.’’* In between an interest and its object, however, stands a 
possible judgment as to what the interest or the object of interest 
is. I judge that I have a certain interest or that a certain object 
will satisfy the interest, but my judgment in either respect may be 
false ; nevertheless, so long as I do not know the judgment to be 
false, it serves just as well in the conferment of value as if it were 
true. Interests, therefore, are said to be mediated by judgments, 
which mediation is exceedingly important for value-theory. There 
are thus four elements in value, generically considered: an object, 
a subject, an interest of the subject in the object, and the subject’s 
judgment regarding the object or the interest.‘ 
Applying these generic considerations to specific fields of value, 


as, for example, to economic value, it would seem that any con- 


‘Cf. Ralph Barton Perry, “Economic Value and Moral Value”, Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, May, 1916, pp. 443-485 and General Theory of Value, 
Longmans, Green, New York, 19206. 

* Perry, General Theory of Value 115-116, 140-141, 183-184. 

*Perry, “Economic Value and Moral Value” 449. 

‘It is not contended that Perry’s psychological approach to the theory of 
value is without limitations or is lacking in opponents. For the student inter- 
ested in the controversial features, helpful suggestions may be secured from 
the following references: Wilbur M. Urban, in an article entitled “Value 
Theory and Aesthetics”, in The Monist, October, 1926, pp. 605-626, presents 
a broad survey covering various schools of value-theory. Three critical 
reviews of Perry’s General Theory of Value are given by: F. C. S. Schiller 
in Mind, January, 1928, pp. 99-103; Albert L. Hammond in The Philo- 
sophical Review, September, 1928, pp. 501-513; D. W. Prall, in The Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, October, 1927, pp. 116-121. A symposium, based 
upon Perry's General Theory of Value, by De Witt Parker, Homer H. 
Dubs, and Charner M. Perry, is found in The International Journal of 
Ethics, July, 1930, pp. 465-495. Perry himself takes up various criticisms in 
a series of articles in The International Journal of Ethics, July, 1931, pp. 
429-442; and in The Journal of Philosophy, December 8, 1927, pp. 683-685 ; 
August 13, 1931, pp. 449-460; August 27, 1931, pp. 477-484; September 10, 
1931, pp. 519-526. An important recent article, by . P. Brogan, is 
“Philosophy and The Problem of Value”, his presidential address before 
the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association, published 
in The Philosophical Review, March, 1933, pp. 105-120. 
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structive or scientific social theory® must be built upon such 
elements as those here outlined; and, besides describing human 
behavior in their light and in the light of the complexes and inte- 
grations of interest compounded out of them,® the more rigorous 
theory will emphasize the important element of control by anticipa- 
tion and judgment. Changing the expectations and judgments of 
men through the advancement of knowledge means a change in 
interests and values. 

So much for preliminaries, for our concern here is not primarily 
with generic value as such but with comparative value and with 
its relation to human behavior. The important questions for us 
are: In what sense may values and interests be regarded as similar 
or dissimilar? How, if at all, may they be measured? Where does 


comparison impinge upon action? 


A QUANTITATIVE APPROACH : DURATION, INTENSITY, 
INCLUSIVENESS 


At the end of his exhaustive treatise on generic value, Perry 
addresses himself to the difficult questions raised above, and we 
may well begin their analysis with his treatment of them. His an- 
swer is fourfold. Values and the interests which generate them 
may be compared on the basis of correctness, preference, intensity, 
and inclusiveness.” Not that Perry regards these four criteria as 
comparable or commensurable among themselves. He finds no 
common unit between them and thinks of each standard as unique, 
as differing in kind from the others. They cannot, he holds, be 
multiplied or divided into one another, be added or subtracted, or 
even be compared as to degrees of difference. But within each of 
the four criteria he finds another situation. Here comparisons 
appear possible, on the basis at least of greater and less, better and 
worse, higher and lower, and ‘rather-than’ distinctions, and some- 
times on the basis of exact numerical measurement. Except for the 


standard of correctness and for the relations between standards, 


*Cf. Jacob H. Hollander, “Economic Theorizing and Scientific Progress”, 
American Economic Review, Supplement, March, 1916, pp. 124-139; Joseph 
Mayer, “Toward a Science of Society”, The American Journal of Soctolog 
September, 1933, pp. 159-179; and “Pseudo-Scientific Method in Economics”, 
Econometrica, October, 1933, pp. 418-430 

* Perry, General Theory of Value 369, 383-380, 460, 474-475, 512-513, 519 

* [bid. 611, 
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however, his approach to comparative value is in the main quanti- 
tative in a rather restricted sense. 


Whereas all four principles agree in that they enable us to judge value 
without compromising it, the first [correctness], being a non-quantititive 
principle, does not yield a judgement of comparative value, or of better 
and worst To judge an interest in terms of intensity, preference 
or inclusiveness, on the other hand, does introduce comparisons of 
magnitude, both in the interest and in the value which the interest 


on its objects. In otaer words, there are two fundamental 


C iers n 

methods of criticism, the corrective method, and the quantitative; the 
irst expressed in the judgment, ‘this value is founded on truth or 
error’; and the s¢ d expressed in the judgment, ‘this value is greater 


8 


or less’. 

The setting apart of correctness in the manner indicated intro- 
duces certain additional questions which will be examined later 
on. Preference, which likewise merits special treatment, will also 
be taken up later. 

‘ith respect to the two remaining criteria, one of them, inten- 
Witl pect to the t ning criteria, one of them, inten 
sity of interest, appears as a “quantity of a certain type” to Perry: 
It is a ratio of the elements which are acting under the control of 

the interest, to the totality of the elements of the organism. 
it becomes possible to pass 


Intensity being so conceived as a ratio, 


from one interest to another not only within the same organism but 


itl 


among different organisms. 
Thus Perry assumes not only differing quantities of intensity 
with respect to a given interest, but a comparison of intensities 
between different interests in the same individual and even be- 
tween individuals. To quote him further: 


There is, it would appear, a sense in which the interest in a given 


object may be said to be more or less intense at different times, and 

which may be extended to cover the case in which one of two interests 

(differing either subjectively or objectively) is more intense than the 

other.” 

Regarding the assertion that a given interest differs in intensity 
at different times there can be no question. But to hold that these 
differing intensities can be resolved into elements which are 
homogeneous and alike for all the interests of an organism or 
between organisms is quite another matter. It may be stated 
rhetorically, but hardly precisely, that my tooth aches ‘twice’ as 

* Ibid. 612. * Ibid. 630. 

"Ibid. 633; cf. 630. 
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much today as it did yesterday. According to Perry’s atomistic 
assumption, not only can such a precise determination be made, 
but in addition one may apparently state that there were (say) 
six ‘elements’ of pain in the ache yesterday and thus today there 
are twelve. Furthermore, the disagreeable odor which now assails 
my nostrils can, it would seem, also be resolved into similar ‘ele- 
ments’, and the numerical ratio of the intensity of the odor to the 
intensity of the ache calculated. Accepting the premise, these con 
clusions seem inevitably to follow; but it would appear hardly 
necessary to accept the premise. 

In addition to this assumption of homogeneous unitary elements 
of intensity, Perry also holds that all “fully aroused” interests are 
of equal intensity, in which connection he says: 

Comparing interests as wholes embracing all the phases of their arousal 

there is no difference between the intensity of the one and that of the 

other. There is no intrinsic intensity attaching to a particular interest, 
but each interest is capable of all fractional intensities from zero to 
unity.” 
Laird points out the main difficulty involved in this assumed 
equivalence of “fully aroused” interests as follows: 

Unless this statement means that no interest is fully aroused until it is 
1) 
ill 


an obsession totally possessing a man or a nation, it would imply the 


absurd consequence that the greatest extent of a man’s interest in 
cabbages must have exactly the same intensity as the greatest ex- 


tent of his interest in his children.” 

Such are some of the results of viewing intensity as purely 
quantitative in an ‘extensive’ sense.'* The statement that “there 1s 
no intrinsic intensity attaching to a particular interest” is, to say 
the least, open to very serious question 
“inclusiveness” is similarly restricted in his 


analysis, being also predicated upon the idea of ‘extension’. 


Perry’s standard of 


This principle is applicable only to interests or aggregates of interests 
that are related as whole and part. The whole is greater than its part 


} } 


ecause it contains the part, and something besides; thus exceeding 


the part, whatever otherwise be the magnitude of either whole or part 
The determination of comparative inclusiveness depends on the pos- 
sibility of superimposition and overlapping. To compare two ‘co-ex- 


clusive’ interests or aggregates of interest it would be necessary to 

- Loc ett. 

* John Laird, The Idea of Value (University Press, Cambridge, England, 
1929) 350. . 

**Extension’ is further analysed below; cf. footnote 26 
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establish some unit which could be transposed from the one to the 

other, and which would have some inherent magnitude of extent that 

remained unaltered in the process.“ 

Inclusiveness thus viewed in terms of some “magnitude of ex- 
tent”, transposable from one interest-group to another, would 
seem, again, to have a wholly atomistic significance, which is even 
harder to imagine as applied to interests as such, for these have 
neither length, breadth, nor thickness, even though they have 
duration in time. Perry thinks of “duration” as implying the same 
principle as inclusiveness,’® but it will be less confusing for fur- 
ther analysis to separate the two. The one (duration) is clearly an 
‘extensive’ magnitude of quantity. The other (inclusiveness) 
would appear to be just as clearly ‘non-extensive’, except in some 
unreal sense through which one interest or group of interests is 
conceived to cover a greater surface or area or to be of greater 
volume than some other interest or group. If, apart from duration 
in time, Perry means anything else than such extension in space, 
by the relation of part to whole, by the “possibility of super- 
imposition and overlapping”, by the establishment of a unit which 
can be transposed and remain “unaltered in the process”, one 
must look elsewhere in his treatise; for it is not reflected in the 
quotation just given. That he has other implications in mind will 
be indicated presently. Here it is sufficient to point out that, ex- 
cluding duration, any extensive or spatial connotation in inclusive- 
ness as applied to interest, no matter how much this might be 
proper in other applications, leads into a realm of fruitless un- 
reality. 

The foregoing introductory words regarding the difficulties 
involved in a restricted quantitative approach (in ‘extensive’ 
terms) to the problem of comparative interests and values is not 
meant to be complete but rather to illustrate the need for a clearer 
differentiation between such quantitative aspects and other as- 


pects. 


QUALITATIVE CONSIDERATIONS: UNIQUE DIFFERENCES IN KIND 


Whereas Perry seems to regard comparative value almost en- 


tirely in ‘extensively’ quantitative terms, Hobson lays emphasis 


“Perry, General Theory of Value 646. 
* Ibid. 6409. 
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upon the merits of the qualitative approach. Passing over what 
seem like infelicities of expression on Hobson’s part, such as a 
debatable distinction between science and art and a loose use of 
the term organic, we shall concern ourselves here with the analysis 
of the valuation-process undertaken in the last chapter of his 
Work and Wealth.° Hobson there holds that any attempted 
reduction of values (or interests) to strictly quantitative terms 
must fail: (1) because the factors of a creative unity can never 
be isolated and compared piecemeal without losing the value of 
the unity itself; (2) because the ordinary economic method of 
marginal comparisons is an “illusory account of the psychical 
} 


process by which a man lays out his money, or his time, or his 


’ 
1 


energy’; (3) because one can only know in retrospect what the 
elements of human action seem to have been, and this can have 
little bearing on calculating or forecasting future events in so far 
as these are contingent upon creative and novel elements and do 
not precisely repeat the past. In short, Hobson maintains, it “ex- 
plains nothing” and only “darkens counsel” to assume that quali- 
tative differences in kind can be resolved by reference to quanti- 
tative standards, that creative action can be broken up and 
measured in terms of what appear to be its constituent parts, or 
that a retrospective examination can ever explain the novelties of 
creative energy.'® 

Drawing illustrations from economics, ethics, politics, and art, 
Hobson undertakes to show how quantitative analysis has been 
erroneously applied in these fields. Thus in one instance he finds 
that humanitarian feeling seems to have been reduced to common 
terms with love of music. In another case, a sense of moral obliga- 
tion appears to have been directly compared with physical 
pleasure. In a third instance, political judgment is “conceived in 
terms of size, weight, strain, or intensity”. In a fourth case the 
painter’s masterpiece appears as having been evaluated in terms 
of marginal distributions of quantities of line and color, or 
“Shakespeare in terms of the gradation of intensity of the various 

“Tohn A. Hobson, Work and Wealth (Macmillan, New York, 1914) 

" Ibid 332. 333; cf., also, H. W. Stuart, “The Phases of the Economic 


nterest”, in Creative Intelligence, by John Dewey, et al. (Henry Holt, 
New York, 1917) 318 ff. 
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7 


emotions involved, the length of pauses of suspense, . . . the rela- 
tive strength or height of the climaxes and subclimaxes, the grow- 
ing rapidity of movement towards the catastrophe’’.’® 

Such retrospective and quantitative mechanics, Hobson goes on 
to indicate, cannot assess the real worth of a painting, or of a 
drama, or of even an ordinary act of deliberate choice, in terms of 
its unique wholeness or of its prospective contemplation or creation. 
These creative elements are the real values and they must always 
escape the quantitative scale, since they represent unique differ- 
ences in kind, “never identical in any two cases or at any two 
times”.*° Concerning any attempted precise comparison of uniques 
he adds: 

The difference between one picture and another, one poem and 
another is a difference of quality. It is of course true that by a merely 
linguistic necessity we often speak of a picture as being ‘much’ finer 
than another, and compare the ‘greatness’ of one poet with that of 
another. But we are aware all the time that we are really comparing 
unlikes, dealing with qualitative differences. On no other supposition 
indeed can we understand the valuation set upon a work of genius as 
compared with one of talent. 

“Oh the little more, how much it is, 


And the little less, what worlds away.”™ 


Commenting in particular upon purely quantitative standards 
when applied to economic valuations, Hobson goes on to say that, 
in apportioning his income, a man does not separately compare 
his several interests, and “having assigned so much utility or 
‘so as to maximize 


‘ 


desirability to each”, make his expenditures 
the aggregate”. Rather does he, in so far as he is rational, paint 
himself “upon the canvas of time’’, using what means are at his 
disposal, including his money-income. After the event, the ex- 
penditures exhibit themselves in certain proportions with respect 
to his known interests. 
3ut these proportions are not determined by a calculation of the sepa- 
rate values of the various items. For, strictly speaking, they have no 
separate values, any more than have the lines or colours in a picture. 
Only by consideration of what we may term indifferently the artistic 
or organic purpose of the whole can a true appreciation or valuation 


be attained.” 


xs H »bson, Work and Wealth 326-330 
~ Ibid. 333 “Ibid 331. 
= Ibid 333-334. 
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In a more recent work, Hobson touches further upon the value 
of groups of interests viewed as unified wholes, upon the differ- 
ence between narrow and wider groupings as constituting less and 
more inclusive personal and social hierarchies of values, and upon 
strictly organic interests as contrasted with those developed 


through human purpose and rational choice.** 


KINDS OF QUANTITIES OR MAGNITUDES: EXTENSION, 


INTENSION, DISTENSION 


It should be noted with respect to Hobson’s emphasis on quality 
and uniqueness that he does not appear to insist that values may 
not in some sense be quantitatively measurable. He does not deal 
with that particular issue, dwelling rather upon those phases of 
values as wholes which would seem to render them unique and 
understandable only in a qualitative sense. It is important, how- 
ever, for a better comprehension of comparative value that such 
concepts as quantity and quality, measurement and commensu- 
rability, mere comparatives and numerical comparatives, kind, 
degree, intensity, and magnitude, be somewhat clearly defined. 

The continuing confusion in the use of the words quantity and 
quality needs to be especially pointed out. Even in an authoritative 
modern treatise on logic, the conception is countenanced of “a thing 
as merely qualitative, and yet as susceptible of quantitative varia- 


tion’’.?* 


If there is to be any clear-cut distinction between these 
two terms, it is hard to see how such an unprecise statement is 
at all helpful, for where a thing is quantitatively variable, how can 
it be merely qualitative? It would seem better to say that the thing 
in question has both quantitative and qualitative aspects. 

A more helpful approach is probably through the neutral con- 
cept of ‘magnitude’, viewed not only ‘extensively’, but also ‘in- 
tensively’ and ‘distensively’.2° Extensive magnitude may be 
expressed in the words used by G. F. Stout in defining quantity, 
as “the existence of parts within a whole considered in abstraction 
from the special nature of the parts or of the whole”.*® Thus, with 

* John A. Hobson, Economics and Ethics (Heath, Boston, 1929) 70-74. 

*“W. E. Johnson, Logic (University Press, Cambridge, England, 1922) 
II 174 

* Ibid. II 161-174. 


* James Mark Baldwin (Ed.), Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology 
(Macmillan, New York, 1928) II 409 
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respect to entities occupying space, the division of a whole into 
parts or the adding of parts to make up a whole, is readily under- 
standable. This process is the one commonly thought of as ‘quanti- 
tative’, as in measures of length, area, volume, and weight. And 
this concept of extensive magnitude may be carried much further: 
Besides space-magnitudes, there are, according to Johnson, exten- 
sive time-magnitudes, as in duration, and extensive stretch- 
magnitudes, as in “a continuous aggregate of hues or of pitches” 
arranged in a scale.*” All this may be accepted. Stretches of color, 
hue, and sound-pitches arranged with a laboratory knowledge of 
wave-lengths and frequencies are one thing; they are clearly 
measurable as extensive magnitudes. At the same time, where 
colors or sounds appear to the mind with their relatively unique 
contrasts, other criteria of comparison, such as ‘intensive’ and “dis- 
tensive’, would seem to be more applicable. 

Intensive magnitude, write Baldwin and Stout, may “be re- 
garded as implicating parts, though none of them are separately 
distinguishable within the whole. In this it differs from a continu- 
ous extensive quantum. For in a continuous extensive quantum we 
can distinguish and count an indefinite number of parts. ... In 
the intensive magnitude, on the contrary, there are no assignable 
parts at all’’.** 

Besides saying absolutely that what possesses intensive magnitude 
exists or does not exist, we can say that it exists in various degrees. On 
the other hand, it is held to be distinguished from extensive quantity 
or magnitude, because the difference between one intensity and another 
cannot be exhibited as a separate intensive magnitude; whereas the 
difference between one extensive magnitude and another is itself an 
extensive magnitude. 

In the gradual transition from blue to green, through intervening 
blue-greens and green-blues, each colour in the series is bluer than that 
which follows it and greener than that which precedes it. Such differ- 
ences of more and less are intensive. . . . Degree may be used to 
denote all kinds of intensive magnitudes.” 

Comparisons, therefore, by means of differences of degree or 
intensity would seem to apply only within a given magnitude, as 
within a color or a sound, and then merely as referring to prece- 

* Johnson, op. cit., II 163. 

* Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology I1 410. 


i, ‘ 
Ibid. I 559. Baldwin here appears to come rather close to Johnson’s 
stretch magnitude”, which is extensive. 
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ding and following conditions or states. It is thus improper to speak 
of intensive ‘elements’ considered in abstraction. “It is impos- 


“e 


sible”, Johnson maintains, “to compare two kinds of intensive 


magnitudes such as the brightness of a light sensation with the 
loudness of a sound sensation.’’*° 

Differences in kind may no longer have an ‘absolute’ meaning 
in philosophy, but the more we approach such differences the less 
does quantitative comparison of any character seem possible, un- 
less it be by way of ‘association’ or ‘connection’, or, to use the new 
concept coined by Johnson, by way of “distensive magnitude”, 
Thus even the color red and a trumpet-blast may after all be 
considered together, but in quite another sense than either 
extensively or intensively.** The idea of “distensive magnitude”, 
as characterizing relationships between uniques other than com- 
parisons by way of extension and intensity, appeals to the present 
writer as a valuable addition to our logical concepts. Including a 
smaller or a larger number of the uniques in a given grouping or 
configuration would thus lead to comparisons in terms of ‘dis- 
tension’. But, as in other pioneering efforts, there are difficulties 
in developing such a new concept. Certain comparisons made by 
Johnson between the three categories of magnitude seem to be 
excellent ; others, rather confusing. We may agree, with possibly 
some reservation, that distensive and intensive magnitudes “apply 
to qualities, and not obviously to things occupying a quantum of 
space or time or forming a linear or temporal series”,®? that “dis- 
tensive magnitude is a relation between determinates under some 
one given determinable, whereas intensive magnitude holds within 
each separate determinate”, and that “the minimum or zero of 
distensive magnitude is identity, whereas the minimum or zero of 
intensive magnitude is non-existence’’.** But that ‘distensive’ 
should be placed “intermediarily between extensive and intensive” 
would seem hardly tenable in logic.** These three categories of 
magnitude appear to be as much uniques as anything in a relative 
world could be, and, therefore, no definite ‘stretch’ or ‘order’ is 
assignable to them when taken together. Distension appears qualli- 
tatively different from extension and intension, and is not between 


them but simply uniquely separate from them. 


” Johnson, op. cit., II 172-173 * Ibid. IT 190-191 
"Ibid. 11 173-174. * Ibid. II 172. 
“Ibid. II 162 
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It is at any rate indicated that to measure extensively, inten- 
sively, and distensively, is to compare magnitudes in three differ- 
ent ways: (1) rather precisely, with a common unit used as a 
basis, whether spatially, temporally, or in the sense of a stretch; 
(2) less precisely, with a preceding or following state or condition, 
in terms of degrees of more and less; and (3) still more vaguely, 
within a preconceived pattern or relational configuration, in terms 
merely of the number of different relations involved. The concept 
‘quantitative’ may be employed to designate all three kinds of com- 
parison, but in doing so it should be held in mind that common usage 
is being exceeded and that ‘magnitude’ and ‘quantity’ thus come to 
be regarded more or less synonymously. Perry’s use of ‘quantita- 
tive’ is almost entirely restricted to ‘extensive’ comparisons as al- 
ready suggested. 

As for the term ‘commensurable’, there would appear to be less 
warrant for a comprehensive use. In ordinary mathematics this 
term is restricted to comparisons in terms of positive whole num- 
bers. Thus the \/2 is said to be incommensurable. The concept is 
perforce sometimes used more loosely to denote general numerical 
comparability,**> but there would seem to be no benefit in such 
employment and some added confusion. As applied to extensive 
measurement, the following arrangement in order of precision 
appears fairly well accepted: commensurability as the most exact 
or precise, since it includes commensurables only; and general 
numerical measurement, including incommensurables, as_ less 
exact but more comprehensive. In distensive magnitude, positive 
whole numbers are used to designate the number of relations ; but, 
since no spatial connotations can be implied, such use is not to be 
confused with the diagrammatic sense in which two areas are said 
to be ‘commensurable’. As for intensive comparisons, neither com- 
mensurable nor incommensurable standards of precision can be 
applied to ‘more and less’ or matters of degree, as already indicated. 
CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF COMPARATIVE VALUE QUANTITATIVELY AND 

QUALITATIVELY CONSIDERED 

Having in mind our analysis of magnitude and Hobson’s obser- 
vations about qualitative uniques, various standards of compara- 
tive value may now be examined further. 

Perry’s contention that the intensity of one interest may be com- 


“John Laird, op. cit. 353 ff. 
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pared with the intensity of another interest has already been chal- 
lenged on the ground that intensity cannot be divided into 
homogeneous unitary elements and that ‘fully aroused’ interests 
cannot properly be thought of as equal in intensity. The analysis 
of magnitude bears out these observations. Homogeneous unitary 
elements and equality of ‘fully aroused states’ are quantitative 
concepts applicable to extensive but not to intensive magnitudes 
Degrees of more and less cannot be abstracted from their im- 
mediate applications. Their reference is not to a common and 
invariable unit but always to a preceding or following state or 
condition, so that the more or less of one state is not comparable, 
either extensively or intensively, with the more or less of another 
state. Intensity is applicable within a given interest or value but 
not between interests or values. And if comparison between the 
intensities of different interests seems impossible, so does com- 
parison of their ‘fully aroused’ states, whatever that may mean. 
These are considerations overlooked in Perry’s discussion of 
intensity. 

Whereas intensive magnitude thus takes cognizance of inherent 
differences in kind between interests (or values) and their chang- 
ing states, distensive magnitude recognizes the further fact that no 
human interest, no matter how unique, is completely isolated or 
unrelated to other interests. ‘Inclusiveness’ (distinguished from 
duration in time) would seem to represent an important category 
of such distensive magnitude or relatedness. Perry sometimes 
speaks of “overlapping” in this connection, but, as already sug 
gested, this should likewise not be thought of in a spatial or ex- 
tended sense. In the following passage illustrating the further 
meaning of inclusiveness as applied to interests and values, “over 


} 


lapping’, “superadded”, and “summation’’, are, we assume, to be 


thought of wholly in terms of interconnectedness, not of 


extension. 


There is an effect of overlapping when two interests have the same 
object, whether or not the interests are similar, and this overlapping 
is implied when a _ class of objects assumed to be valuable in relation 
to one type of interest, is found to be valuable also in terms of another 
Such cross-valuation is one of the meanings of evaluation, as when 
objects having beauty in relation to the aesthetic interest are deemed 


to have a superadded value by virtue of their relation to economic 








| 
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or moral interests. Evaluation in this sense is the application of a new 
standard to objects already judged good by an old, and it implies, 
for example, that an act which is virtuous and priceless, as well as 
beautiful, is better than an act which is merely beautiful. .. . 

This effect of overlapping is equally well illustrated by the case 
of the object of consummatory interest, as when the same music is 
enjoyed by two or more listeners; and by the case of the object of a 


subordinate interest, as when two or more subjects seek the same means 


for diverse ends. The summation of value which results from the 
community of intermediate interests governed by different ulterior 
purposes, is notably characteristic of the material and social intercon- 
nections of modern civilization. There is, as a matter of fact, more 
unanimity as regards what is wanted than as regards what it is wanted 
for, so that the common instrumentalities of life often assume an 
aspect of more solid worth than the more private and remote values 
which they subserv 

It should now be apparent why ‘duration’ must not be regarded 
as a phase of ‘inclusiveness’. The inclusiveness of a group of inter- 
ests in terms of their interrelations is distensive and takes into 
account the qualitative uniqueness of the interests involved. Dura- 
tion in time is a purely extensive magnitude and is used as a 
separate standard of comparison by many writers, as, for example, 
in the long history of attempts to measure value in terms of 
pleasure.** In brief, with respect to the standards of intensity, 
inclusiveness, and duration, which represent separate principles 
of comparative interests or values, the first exhibits degrees of 
magnitude within interests, and the second and third indicate com- 
parisons of a limited and special character between interests. 

Sut when everything is said and done with respect to compara- 
tive measurements applied as indicated, it should not be over- 
looked that these quantitative criteria are formal and thus super- 
ficial, and that they do not characterize the content and peculiar 
differences of what Hobson describes as qualitative uniques. A 
dozen men may be compared extensively as to weight or age, 
distensively with respect to number of living relatives, and in- 
tensively not at all as between one another; but such quantitative 
comparisons indicate very little if anything regarding the person- 
ality each individual possesses. It is the qualitative phase of the 


uniques which Hobson suggests still remains untouched as the 


* Perry, General Theory of Value 647-648. 
*John Laird, op. cit. 323-347. 
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heart of the value-problem, no matter how much their quantitative 
aspects may be subjected to rule. 

We may sum up the matter thus far by saying that interests and 
values can presumably be compared extensively, intensively, and 
distensively, that such comparison deals only with formal aspects, 
that both intensive and distensive magnitudes recognize qualitative 
phases which cannot be broken down and measured piecemeal, 
and that any analysis of the unique contents of interests viewed 
as wholes must proceed in some other fashion than by way of 


formal quantitative measurement. 


CORRECTNESS, PREFERENCE, AND BEHAVIOR 


The criteria of correctness and preference remain to be con- 
sidered. In the light of Johnson’s definitions and of our discussion 


of the three types of quantitative magnitude, no additional 
standards of quantitative comparison seem to be possible. That 
this conclusion is justified with respect to correctness and prefer- 
ence becomes understandable when we recall that the concept of 
he subject in 


the object, and judgments by the subsect. Correctness and prefer- 


value involves a subject, an object, an interest of t 


ence do not compare interest with interest or value with value. 
They reach beyond interests as such to their objects, to their sub- 
jects, or to judgments about them and their objects. Interests and 
values do, of course, imply the existence of subjects, objects, and 
judgments ; but one might conceivably compare subjects with sub- 
jects, objects with objects, judgments with judgments, or make 
cross-comparisons, as well as attempt comparisons between values 
and values or interests and interests. The three categories of 
quantitative measurement (extensive, intensive, and distensive) 
could then be applied to any of these comparisons; but what the 
attempted comparisons are should throughout be held clearly in 


mind. And we must not forget that we have thus far dealt wholly 


with comparative interests and values. 


CORRECTNESS 
That correctness implies a comparison not between interest and 
° ° ’ 
interest or value and value but between interest (or value) and 


~ 


something else, Perry himself recognizes when he says in a quota 
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tion already given that the correctness-principle “does not yield a 
judgment of comparative value”.** Elsewhere, he writes further: 
The proper understanding of the principle of correctness depends, 
as we have seen, on distinguishing sharply and tenaciously between 
judgments of value, and interest judgments. Strictly speaking, only 
judgments can be true or false. Values themselves, taken as relations 
of objects to interest, either are or are not, and judgments about 
them, or judgments of value, are true or false accordingly. Interest- 
judgments, on the other hand, are those judgments about the object 
which mediate the interest; and these judgments, also, may be true 
or false. Thus a value may be either the object of a true or false 

judgment or founded on a true or false judgment.” 

The corrective principle, therefore, applies to judgments, for 
“strictly speaking, only judgments can be true or false’. And 
judgments may be either interest-judgments or judgments of 
value, thus involving a comparison or relation between a mediated 
interest and the constitution of the subject, or between a mediated 
interest and the actual character of its object. In other words, to 
correct a judgment is to change an interest (or value) so that it 
represents more closely either the actual constitution of the sub- 
ject or the actual character of the object. And note the ‘more 
closely’. Perry speaks of the corrective principle as absolute or 
‘non-quantitative’™®; that is, he regards a judgment as either cor- 
rect or incorrect, not ‘more or less’ correct. Closer examination, 
however, would seem to disclose no warrant for such a conclusion. 
Judgments about a given object, let us say the Milky Way, become 
more and more nearly correct as knowledge deepens. A relative 
standard rather than an absolute one (except as something to be 
approached as a limit which is never completely reached) appears 
more in keeping with the facts. For us here the important con- 
sideration about correctness is that it is evidently not a standard of 
comparative value or interest at all, but a standard of comparative 
judgments about the subjects or the objects of values and 
interests. 

PREFERENCE 
In a similar sense, though in a somewhat different application, 


Perry’s remaining criterion, preference, also implies something 


* Supra footnote & 
erry, General Theory of Value 612. 
“ Ibid. 612. 
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other than comparative value (or interest) as such. It focuses 
attention upon the subject, upon his personal opinions and govern- 
ing propensities, and upon the reasons for his selections or choices, 
in considering which we hold in mind not only the three quantita- 
tive criteria of comparative value but also the uniquely qualitative 
characters of the governing interests and interest-judgments 
which the quantitative criteria can only schematically and super. 
ficially represent. Some of these considerations Perry recognizes 
in part: 
We have first to distinguish a difference between two judgments of 
comparative value, from a difference of preference. The former case 


is represented by my judgment that ‘b is better than a’, as opposed to 


your judgment that ‘a is better than b.’ This is a difference of opinion, 
which assumes a common meaning for the predicate ‘better’ 
Preference would here enter into the discussion only so far as it was 


agreed to construe ‘better’ as ‘preferred’, there being a difference of 
opinion as to what was in fact preferred.” 

T siology of pre ference is whi lly speculative The preference 
of the final o ject to the instrument suggests that the pre ferred object 
advances the governing propensity further towards fulfilment. The pre- 
ference of one final object to another, or of one instrument to another, 
suggests that the preferred object fulfils the governing propensity 
more adequately. Both suggestions may perhaps be subsumed under the 
- 


1 of completeness of satisfaction, or of fitness between the object 


and the subjective demand.* 


Thus preference is reduced to a matter of personal opinion, the 
physiology of which is still “wholly speculative”. 


In the last sentence of these quotations, two applications of the 
preference-criterion seem to be indicated; one, a most important 
application, the other, of much less significance. The fitness or 
adequacy of the preferred object, over other possible objects, to 
fulfil a given interest, is surely of minor consequence if the inter- 
est is thought of in an isolated atomistic way under modern eco- 
nomic conditions, where many objects may be offered, any one of 
which will serve a given interest almost equally well. Preference 
or choice applied to every-day minutiae is thus ordinarily not im- 
portant and often borders on caprice. And, be it observed, this 1s 
probably the usual situation in economics as distinguished from 
ethics. On the other hand, when viewed in terms of completeness 


of satisfaction, preference may be applied broadly to a whole 


“ Thid. 638. “ Ibid. 635. 
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pattern or configuration of interests, which an individual prefers 
to another or to other patterns, and with respect to which as a 
unique whole he may exhibit deliberate and important choices, 
while giving little attention if any to the minutiae of day-to-day 
activity through which, piecemeal, the pattern finds fulfilment. 

Whether the choice be deliberate or capricious, however, the 
subject in the process of preference does much more than merely 
compare interests or values in one of the three quantitative ways 
indicated. He may make one comparison on the basis of duration; 
another on the basis of intensity ; a third on the basis of inclusive- 
ness ; but, since there is no way of comparing duration with inten- 
sity or with inclusiveness, the formula for selection (whatever it 
may be) can hardly be comprehended in the terms thus far con- 
sidered. That formula has to do with personality and the particu- 
lar situation of each individual, which doubtless depend upon 
many factors, among them heredity, environment, and other cir- 
cumstances, controllable and uncontrollable. 

In dealing with the peculiar character of preference, Perry 
makes the significant suggestion*® that the comparisons here im- 
plied are ‘rather-than’ comparisons and not ‘more and less’ com- 
parisons. Laird also comments on these and other phases of the 


‘ 


preference-criterion. “To prefer one thing’’, he says, “is not to 
desire one more than another, but one rather than another” ; and, 
he adds, preference ordinarily expresses only “the brute circum- 
stance of private or racial constitution’’.** Often, also, preferences 
are not at all logical or rational: “From the point of view of 
preference, the question is simply what feelings people actually 
tave. Such feelings are not the less genuine if they are whimsical, 
variable, and capricious.” 

It may thus be said that preference constitutes a comparison 
between interests or values as wholes, in which quantitative 
aspects are doubtless included, but in a minor way, and in which 
qualitative aspects predominate. We have then four criteria of 
comparative value: three that are quantitative ; and one by far the 
more important and significant criterion, that is primarly qualita- 


tive, evaluating the content as well as the outward form of values 


and interests. 
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COMPARATIVE VALUE AND HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


When Perry includes the principles of correctness and prefer- 
ence among his criteria, he is apparently thinking beyond mere 
comparative values to those considerations which might be re- 
garded as bringing about the highest individual and social good, 
or as securing the maximum of happiness in human behavior 
These broader considerations may now be epitomized in terms of 
correctness of judgments; maximum duration, intensity, and 
inclusiveness of interests and values; and the achievement of the 
‘best’ in the matter of preference. Perry’s order or relationship 
among these criteria to secure the highest good is as follows: 
Assuming the mediating judgments to be as correct as possible, 
there should first be achieved the most feasible and inclusive inte- 
gration of the interests of an individual; each of these integrated 
interests should then be directed toward that object which will 
best satisfy it; after which each object should be consumed (or 
interest pursued) with the greatest possible intensity. Thus, Perry 
observes, the highest good, the object of an all-inclusive and har- 
monious system of interests, may be most satisfactorily attained.” 

As a conceivable ideal, human behavior in terms of an all- 
inclusive and harmonious system of interests is all very well. But 
the putative attainment of such an ideal in the manner indicated 
fails to take account of the relationship between preference and 
human action. “For the good that I would, I do not; but the evil 
which I would not, that I do.” It is common knowledge that 
preference and action are often very much at variance. How are 
the exigencies of every-day behavior, with its peremptory habitual 
or irrational, rather than deliberately conscious, activities related 
to preference or choice on the one hand and to objectively com- 
parative values on the other? 

Only the bare suggestion for an answer to this question can 
be attempted here. Since the three standards of quantitatively 
comparative value cannot be resolved into a common standard, 
it is to be presumed that intensity, duration, and inclusiveness 
operate independently. If preference and action often conflict, it 
probably means that one (or two) of these three value-magnitudes 
is closer to the behavior-mechanism than to the preference- 


“Perry, General Theory of Value 656-659 
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mechanism. The behavior-mechanism may be regarded as in the 
main instinctive; the preference-mechanism, at least somewhat 
more rational ; so that one might assume that intensity of interest 
is nearer to the one; inclusiveness, to the other; with duration 
occupying something like a middle position. To put it otherwise, 
it may be assumed that the action-mechanism is set off more 
readily through an enduring intensity of interest, whereas prefer- 
ence may be given to an inclusive and enduring pattern of inter- 
ests. The fulfilment of the latter might also be thought of as com- 
ing nearer to the highest good of the individual, rather than 
finding satisfaction for several conflicting but intense interests 
which drive the personality now this way, now that. We may, 
therefore, modify Perry’s order or relationship between his 
criteria in the following way: In order to secure the highest good 
in action, not merely in contemplation, one should first (upon 
reaching the plane of self-analysis and of a deliberate organiza- 
tion of life’s interests) choose a fairly inclusive and harmonious 
system of interests, which somewhat correctly conforms to reality 
both in nature and in the organism; and then through repetition, 
ideation and suggestion, or otherwise, dwell upon these interests 
until they become enduring habits of the individual and are inten- 
sified so that they dominate the personality. Preference from this 
point of view may thus be regarded as a working drawing or 
diagrammatic representation through which the action-mechanism 
of a given individual needs to be reconstructed, modified, or con- 
ditioned, if subsequent behavior is to reflect the contemplated 
diagram. 

Such a restatement, however, is still not complete, for it leaves 
out of account the dynamic or experimental in human behavior ; 
that is, one cannot apparently say that a certain set of fairly 
inclusive interests must first be correct in relation to reality, after 
which the contemplated diagram is followed precisely by satis- 
factory action, but, rather, that the relationship between correct- 
ness, quantitatively comparative value, preference, and action, is 
one of multiple causation and experiment, a developmental 
process. If, in connection with a contemplated pattern of interests, 


unsatisfactory action is experienced because of a lack of correct- 


ness between the interest-judgments and reality or because of a 
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poorly constructed grouping of interests, the next step would be 
one of reconstructing the pattern or of securing a new integration 
The choice, in short, of an inclusive and harmonious set of interests 
should be regarded as a tentative and progressive process. Its con- 
formity with nature is experimentally verified through action, 
which in turn may serve to modify the grouping of interests and 
provide for further experiment and verification. Hypothesis 


} 


experiment, and verification, must come to be regarded as just as 


truly applicable to human behavior, in efforts to achieve the ‘high- 


est § 


good’, as they have long since come to be regarded as essential 
to progress in physical and biological science. 

Although this paper has sought to deal primarily with com- 
parative value, it has been found necessary, in order to give fuller 
meaning to the subject in terms of extensive, intensive, and dis- 
tensive magnitude, that three related concepts be considered, 
namely: correctness, as applied to interest-judgments or judg- 
ments of value; preference, as applied to interests as unique 
wholes and to the three unresolvable quantitative criteria of inten- 
sity, duration, and inclusiveness; and human behavior as related 


to correctness, preference, and quantitatively comparative value 


THE QUALITATIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF INTERESTS AND VALUES 


3efore bringing our analysis to a close, it will be well to return 
to those phases of interests which are not primarily comprehended 
under quantitative standards. These are the more significant, 
qualitative aspects which Hobson emphasizes and which Perry, 
though giving little attention to them under comparative value, 
analyses most profoundly in the greater part of his treatise. 

Interest is, to begin, a peculiar bio-psychological “‘state, act 
attitude, or disposition of favor or disfavor”, closely associated 
with the motor-affective life of the individual organism. Each such 
motor-affective state or attitude is mediated by cognition, and 
especially by judgment; that is, it may or may not be well- 
grounded with respect to the actual constitution of the subject or 
the character of the object of interest, and it may or may not 
harmonize with other equally peculiar interest-states of the given 


individual.*? Another important aspect of the interest-state, as it 


" Thid. 113-116. 
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applies particularly to man, lies in man’s capacity to act “in the 
light of expectation”; interest is motivated by fear, hope, and 
anticipation, and, besides being dominated by a governing pro- 
pensity, controls many tentative subordinate and auxiliary re- 
sponses which are selected because of their expected results and 
which are “on a sort of perpetual probation in the light of experi- 
ence”. This “prospicient adaptation” in interest thus implies 
memory, meaning, ideation, will, and personality.** 

Of such complex and variable stuff is interest in general consti- 
tuted. Each particular interest is a more or less unique permuta- 
tion or combination of this stuff. And besides being qualitatively 
selective, prospicient, conative, tentative, instrumental, and fal- 
lible, it exhibits itself in many special modes or varieties. It may 
be instinctive, reflexive, or habitual, with inherited or acquired 
dispositional tendencies. It may be positive or negative in polarity, 
desiring or averting, liking or disliking, favoring or disapproving. 
It may be recurrent or progressive, with uniquely significant inter- 
relations and contrasts between present actualities and future pos- 
sibilities. It may be real or playful, with pretence or make-believe 
and only partial executions of the latter in comparison with the 
former. It may be aggressive or submissive, with many inter- 
dependent and complementary interrelations. It may be felt in 
limited and transient bodily pleasures or pains; in more enduring 
and ‘higher’ joys or sorrows; or in deep-seated and intensely 
impulsive emotions and passions, with primitive and irrational 
excitements and uncontrollable drives to action.*® 

So much for the constitution of individual interests. Next to be 
noted is that these motor-affective states do not normally operate 
in an isolated fashion. They are as a rule integrated into complexes 
or systems, so that from the point of view of the relations between 
interests there are additional qualitative characteristics to be taken 
into account. Because of cognition and personality and because of 
the organic unity of the individual, interests may possess common 
constituents, may be interrelated in innumerable ways, and 
through such interrelations they may become functions of and 


modify one another.®® But interests may also be incompatible as 


“Tbid. 180-184 
” Ibid 213-305 © Thid. 300. 
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well as compatible. The same nerves and muscles may be simul- 
taneously called upon to serve different purposes. So that opposi- 
tion and conflict are likewise to be accommodated. Various inter- 
ests or groups of interests may thus be indifferent, irrelevant, 
opposed, or antagonistic, with respect to other interests or groups, 
or they may be friendly, relevant, and consistent. The individual 
is thus confronted with a creative problem in integration,—of 
achieving, through experimental acts of mediation, a harmonious 
system of interests in place of disruptive complexes.*' This pro- 
blem applies to the social as well as to the personal life. 


; 


Finally, interests and integrations of interests are not ‘stati 
but ‘dynamic’. “The field of human interests is a scene of perpetual 
and interdependent change, in which minor fluctuations as well 
as broader changes of current are transmitted far and wide 


through the contacts of personal and social life.’’*? Anything that 


affects the organism or his environment changes the flow of his 
interests. The kind of community in which he dwells, the state 
of the weather, the season of the vear. the character of his « nplo 


ment, whether he is married or single, whether it is morning, 


afternoon, or evening—innumerable rapidly changing or more 


slowly operating environmental conditions constitute the moving 


+ 


scene conditioning each individual’s interests. On the other 


orne 


side, 
we have his particular inherited and acquired bio-psychological 
constitution ; his peculiar instinctive, reflexive, and habitual drives 
to action which recur or progress from moment to moment or 
from day to day; his state of health; his ability to satisfy what he 
ar ‘ +1 7 ate 4 pe : ‘ +? 1 : ~ 
regards as the necessities of existence or, in addition, the comforts 


' ° ° q 4 
| 
i 


and luxuries; the character of his more enduring interests and the 


amount of time he is able to devote to their fulfilment. And what 
is thus said of interests may with equal truth be said of values. 
It is the uniquely complex and creative unity of one interest or 


interest-group, with its particular combination of such phases 


as are described above, which Hobson feels cannot be compared 
natttatively with on thor mninne taterest of ernem ond which 
quantitatively with any other unique interest or g pand w 


he insists cannot be broken down and measured by any retro 


spective mechanics. 
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How little such mechanics can be applied may now be more 
fully apparent. Take my interest in having a swim in the ocean 


and my interest in eating an orange. The one interest may today 
be more or less intense than on the previous occasion when I took 
a swim; the other may also be more or less intense than when | 
last ate an orange. But I cannot compare the intensity of my swim- 
desire with the intensity of my orange-want. Any common unit 
is lacking here. As for duration, from the moment I began think- 
ing about the swim to the moment its pleasant after-effects were 
no longer felt (if such a time-stretch were ever or could ever be 
calculated), there elapsed, we shall say, twenty-four hours. The 
duration of my orange-want, from seeing and smelling the fruit 
to the fading out of the interest after eating the orange was (say) 
an hour. We shall also assume that both interests are consistent 
with my other interests, that no conflicts are involved, but that 
the swim-interest is more inclusive (has more relations) than the 
orange-want. 

The quantitative criteria have been applied and what is the 
result? Can I now say that I have in any real sense compared the 
two interests ? On the one hand, I have the tang of salt air assail- 
ing my nostrils, the surf striking my body, the cold water gripping 
and exhilarating me, the taste of brine in my mouth, my arms and 
legs in rhythmic motion through the water, and many other 
uniquely related sensations, actions, and feelings. On the other 
hand, I have a round object pleasing to the eye, with a pungent 
e, which is chewed and swallowed and car- 


odor and unique tast 
ries with it a train of digestive sensations and operations. Does 
intensity, or duration, or inclusiveness evaluate the swim-interest 
or the orange-want as a unique whole in any significant sense? 
Because one interest has a duration twenty-four times the other 
and is more inclusive, can I therefore say that it has given me 
‘more satisfaction’? Do all three quantitative measures taken to- 
gether get us one whit nearer to whether or not it is ‘better’ to 
smell brine and taste salt and give play to arms and legs in water, 
and all that goes with this complex of interests, than it is to smell 
and taste and eat an orange? Apparently they do not. 


It is such questions as these which serve to focus attention on 


the limitations of a quantitative scale in providing any idea of the 
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real content and worth of a qualitative unique. Comparative value 
in quantitative terms cannot comprehend the qualitative character- 
istics of interests; so that, in exercising preference and in actual 


’ 
her con me : 
ner Const iously or 


behavior, each individual is not merely (whet 
unconsciously) balancing prospective durations and estimated 
intensities and integrations, but is likewise (and more impor- 
tantly) choosing between interests or interest-groups as unique 
wholes. And even after an individual has chosen one course, the 
action-mechanism may take another. The main clue to the formu- 
lation of a hierarchy of individual and social values must appar- 
ently be looked for in preference and behavior, and in interests 
and values as qualitative wholes, rather than in any quantitative 
scale of relative intensities, durations, and number of relations. 
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DISCUSSION 
CONTRADICTION’ 


7 ‘HAT contradictory propositions cannot both be true is a deliver- 
unce of philosophical common sense. The justice of the dictum 


must be admitted; yet if we hope to understand the nature of contra- 
diction we cannot stop here. For, in the first place, the dictum does not 


and perhaps cannot tell us what contradiction itself is. Moreover, there 


is another deliverance of common sense—if we are to take this as our 
point of departure—which is equally fundamental with the first: we 
say and imply constantly that the facts contradict us, t.e., that contra- 
dictions are commonly met with in experience. They may not be true, 
as indeed the first statement suggests is the case; nevertheless they 
are there, as the second unhesitatingly affirms. The problem then 1s, 
what sort of thing is contradiction, and where is it to be found? That 
there is contradiction, no one can deny. 

And yet, precisely this denial is implied by the statement that contra- 
dictory propositions cannot both be true. The ontological axiom which 
underlies it asserts that what is cannot be contradictory ; non-contradic- 
toriness is the basic character of being. Now it is the nature of truth to 
reflect and express what is, and hence to share its most fundamental 
trait. True propositions, therefore, clearly cannot contradict one 
another; for if they did, they would not express the nature of what is, 
ie., the facts. Their report would be a distortion. As the reflection of 
what is fact, the existent, or whatever we may choose to call it— 
knowledge has borrowed the character of the latter; and contradiction, 
as the violation of the nature of both, cannot fall in either one. 

But if contradiction does not fall within knowledge, where does it 
fall? The answer is that it cannot fall anywhere, for not only do true 
propositions express the nature of what is, but all propositions and the 
ideal in general are also something on their own account. Even false 
propositions are parts of what is; and as such they cannot contain 
contradictions. This conclusion is often overlooked through the uncon- 
scious limitation of the ontological axiom to the sphere of particular 
existence and fact; yet such a limitation is arbitrary, and if pressed, 
philosophical common sense will insist that every kind of being, without 
exception, falls under the axiom of non-contradiction. If the axiom is 
true, then nothing, no matter what, can be contradictory; that would 
constitute a contradiction in terms. Thus the original assertion leads, 
through the principle that it presupposes, to the conclusion that there 
can be no contradiction anywhere. 

Once pointed out, this conclusion can be evaded only by appeals to 

‘Parts of this paper were read before the Eastern Division of the 


American Philosophical Association at the New York meeting, in December, 
1934 
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the unreal. In this spirit it has often been asserted that contradiction is 
| 
‘subjective’. The futility of the argument is apparent, | 


h 


mut the identi- 
fication of the subjective with the unreal is interesting. It is an expres- 
sion of the materialism of modern philosophy, and brings to mind 
controversies of which the present age is thoroughly tired. It expresses 
the attempt to think of everything in terms of things, and to ignore 
whatever cannot be so treated. In this attempt, philosophy has been 


1 1 


true to its old ideal in one sense, at least: it is still the study of being. 


But the study itself is only subjective, for thinking processes are only 
‘psychological phenomena’, not proper subjects for philosophical 
investigation. So far as the argument meat nything, it spells the 
end of philosophy; for in the absence of a philosophical psychology, to 
refer thinking to psychology is to admit that philosophy, although it } 
may be able to account for everything else, cannot account for itself 
Thus is philosophy made scientific—and trivial. 

Those who are not ready to take this course, however, may find it [| 


helpful to begin by distinguishing two radically different ways in 


which contradiction may be considered. The first is the way we have 


just left. It consists in treating contradiction statically, as a kind of im- 
possible f ict, to be acc¢ pted or dk nie d, hought about or left un ompre- 
hended, but never to be dealt with. When it is conceived thus, philo- 


sophy has no place for it, as we have just seen; and this conception 


has been common enough to merit the term traditional. It is found 
wherever the influence of the traditional logic has been decisive. The j 
tradition which regards contradiction as subjective is a_ traditior 
instinctively sure tnat there 18S no such thing as co 1cii¢ oO! 

lacking the force to give its conviction systematic expression. Or, 
rebelling against thi olation of direct perienc hil phers 
evpeiimg ava S this vidolatiol ) cqdirect experience, phiosopnel 
have occasionally gone to the other extreme, and asserted that contt 
diction is as objective as anything else, and as common: the world is 


of it. But this reversal of position is neither significant nor fruit 


ful, for it is only the other side of the same approach, It is based o 
the old axiom, and leaves us with the same impossible fact, now called | 
objective instead of subjective. 

But contradiction, to be understood, mu é roached in a differ- 
ent spirit. Philosophy treats of the togetherness of things, and contra 
diction is the refusal of things to fit together. The determination of its 
nature 1s eretore 1 fundamental ] yphi il rroblem But th 
! ire of things cannot be determi ul rom their functions 

nd this is supre | t ot con d l ritisn i tact but 
y " ¢ rl ‘ ‘ . 4 a € +1 ‘ : 
moving principle of experience. Apart from this it 1s nothing 

The function of contradiction lies in its relation to thought. Thought 
is the process of solving problems, and is always directed toward 
problematic situation. This is, we may note in passing, the very anti 
thesis of saying that a preblem is th ‘rmulus to thought. Initially, t 
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attitude of thought is that of unlimited self-assertion. Every act of 
thinking, every judgment, no matter what its content, unreflectively 
and by its nature claims unqualified truth. This attitude is not the 
expression of a sophisticated claim to embrace the whole of reality, 
for thought does not ordinarily reflect on such abstruse matters. It 
is rather the naive and inexperienced affirmation of unlimited validity, 
in the absence of anything to the contrary. Whatever is asserted is 
asserted as simple unqualified truth, no more and no less. But this 
absence of reflection bestows on the assertion a character of absolute- 
ness which is none the less real for being unformulated. On the con- 
trary, it is that unique absoluteness which belongs only to the immedi- 
ately experienced, apart from all interpretation or qualification. In 
this fundamental sense, the claim of judgment is always to absolute- 
ness, and the notion of limited truth is nonsense. Yet thought is con- 
stantly finding itself limited and qualified by fresh facts and situations. 
The problems with which it deals, and which are present wherever 
there is thinking at all, arise from the various limitations or negations 
of the absoluteness of the thinking which they confront. 

This limitation of thought by a situation is contradiction. Thus 
contradiction is a negation in respect to thought; it is thought con- 
fronted by that which denies its original claim. This limitation is not 
like that of one natural object by another, such that where one begins 
the other ends. It is a limitation maintained in the face of the thinking 
which denies the limitation. A problem, that is, does not set a simple 
factual limit to knowledge, so that we can say so much of knowledge 
is still valid, so much is falsified by the problem. When this division 
of thought into the true and the false has been reached, the proble: 
has disappeared, at least for the time; for with the attainment of the 
division, the claim of the previous thought to absoluteness has gone, 
since part of it is now seen to be false. But contradiction is a conflict 
and a tension, between what is by nature absolute and that which 
destroys its absoluteness. This limitation, again, is not ignorance, fo: 
the situation which halts thought is not only of thought but also fo 
thought. Not the man who knows nothing, but the man who knows too 
much, falls into contradictions. By such confrontation, however, 
ignorance is made present to thinking, for through a specific situation 
thought is made aware of a general limitation whose bounds cannot 
be stated. This relation expresses the nature of knowing, which is 
omnivorous; of negation, which is indeterminate; and of ignorance, 
which is in the last analysis relative to knowledge. 

We say commonly of a man that the facts contradict him, or we 
remark that our friends contradict us. Here common usage speaks the 
truth, for it is the facts, that is to say the situations in which indi- 
viduals find themselves, that contradict them. We develop theories and 
try to apply them. In themselves they are consistent; theoretically 
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there is nothing wrong with them; but the facts contradict them. This 
is called learning through experience. The fundamental point about 
contradiction is that it is not primarily a matter of negation, but of 
affirmation. If the thought that is contradicted be called A, then what 
contradicts it is not —A, but B. If it is asserted that such and such 
an object is red, or that a certain man is honest, then these assertions 
are contradicted, not by the not-redness or the not-honesty of the 
individuals in question, and not by the negations of the original asser- 
tions, but by the greenness of the object and the man’s rascality. Of 
course, the situations in which these characters appear involve nega- 
tion, namely that of the characters they contradict, and it is this 
negation which supplies the —A of the contradiction. They might 
even, in different cases, involve the absence of the individuals them- 
selves, in case these were non-existent. But while negation is always a 
factor in contradiction, it is never more than that. It is the positive 
situation which ultimately contradicts. Contradiction is, therefore, the 
opposition and contrariety involved in thinking itself, between thought 
and what limits it. You cannot say beforehand what contradicts; and 
you cannot say it because before the situation arises the contradiction 
to thought does not exist. It first comes into being when thinking is 
faced by a situation, and only then, in experience, is it determined 
whether B contradicts A. B does not oppose A because it 1s part of 


A. On the contrary, only because B opposes, 1.e., contradicts A, does 


it belong to \. Contradiction is opposition, and opposition occurs 
only when an indivdual is faced by a situation. The rascality of the 
man which unfolds before my eyes contradicts my knowledge of his 
honesty, and for that reason forms part of the not-honest; it dos 


not first form part of the not-honest, and therefore oppose honesty, 


just because in advance I cannot know, and it is meaningless to ask, 
whether rascality and honesty are opposed. Thus B gives meaning to 

\, and indeterminate knowledge becomes determinate through the 
process of knowing. 

The reply to the question whether contradiction is subjective or 
objective is that it is neither. It is within experience, but this does not 
take us far enough; the nature of experience has already been indi 
cated, and to omit this characterization is to end in vagueness and 


confusion. ‘Within experience’ does not mean ‘subjective’, but, if these 


terms are to be used, a certain relation between the subjective and the 


objective. In thought as such, the subjective element, there would be 


no contradiction—but there would be no thinking either. To interpre 


; 


contradiction as falling exclusively on the side of thought in a sense 


which sets thinking over against the world thought about, is to cast 
thinking loose from that which makes knowledge determinate and con- 


crete. To interpret it in a sense which assimilates the world to the 


thinking process, is to misread the growth of knowledge as a self- 
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contained, autonomous development, with no reference beyond itself. 
Actually, without reference to a situation the process ceases, and we 
are left with a product which is formal, motionless and free from 
contradiction. In the situation as such, on the other hand, if we 
abstract that, there would be no contradiction, but it would no longer 
be a situation. To maintain that the aim of experience is to arrive at 
a consistent pattern of the data is misleading, for the data are not, 
in themselves, inconsistent. The problem of experience is to resolve 
the contradiction between knowledge and the data by which it is faced. 
We may illustrate the general point by considering two ways of 
regarding problems. An individual struggling with mathematics is set 
problems for solution. For instance, to take a familiar and simple 
type, a man with such and such means at his disposal must achieve a 
certain result. He must cross a river, let us say, with a quantity of 
goods, divided into a certain number of bundles, in three trips, using a 
boat of a certain capacity. How does he do it? The conditions are all 
given. There scems to be no answer; yet among all the possible com- 
binations of factors, there is one that will solve the problem. Such 


bjectify the problem into an apparent incompatibility between 


puzzles o 


propositions, which is made an object of reflection. They are similar to 


r t 
casuistic ethical discussions of conduct: what ought a man to do, con- 
fronted by such and such alternatives? But the significant problem 
is that of the individual who has to solve it, or of the man whose 
predicament supplied its subject-matter. These are matters of exist- 
ence. The puzzle in the book is cut and dried. The objective is stated, 
the relevant conditions are given, and the possibilities delimited. But 
for the man faced with a difficulty, the problem is not stated in the 
form, ‘Given so and so. To find such and such’. When it has reached 
that stage, it is half solved. Neither of the above individuals sees all 
the factors and their relations. Even in a formally stated problem, the 


possibilities are not completely stated; if they were, either no problem 
would exist or it would be insoluble. That problems can arise and yet 
be solved means that the nature of the factors is never exhaustively 
known beforehand. And usually the relevant conditions are by no 
means completely given. In many cases, the individual does not even 


le is groping, but he could not say what he is 


know his objective 


‘t, the individual caught in a situation struggles, 


groping toward. In fa 
and if he succeeds, he has found new means, or a fresh alternative to 
the original Either-or. He cannot objectify the situation, sit down and 
contemplate it, because he is in it, a part of it. His nature becomes 
evident through the way in which he meets it. He is known by his 
ability to cope with the state of affairs which confronts him, and the 
state of affairs is known through the way it resists or accommodates 
itself to the individual. They are knowable only in interaction, because 


only so do their potentialities become realized. 
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It must not be supposed that this is a confusion of thought and 
action, of the solution of a problem, which must be thought out 
according to the laws of logic, and its carrying out. There are the- 
oretical situations, but there are also practical ones, and if my problen 


iS practical, a theoretical solution will not meet it. If my problem 1S 


how to reach a certain point, I have not solved it merely by thinking 


tter can constitute a 


how the point might be reached. Of course, the 
real problem as well: the student of arithmetic had, not to cross the 


1 
) 


river, but to discover how this could be done. Philosoph« rs have often 
made a distinction between theoretical and practical reason. This is 
misleading, and if taken seriously leaves us with no means of relating 
them. It is much truer to experience to distinguish theoretical and 
practical situations, for it is not reason that differs, but the type of 
problem it deals with. 


To sum up, contradiction belongs to experience as a process of 


knowing; it is an intrinsic and fundamental aspect of that process; 
it is existential. This, I conceive, is implied in saying that knowing is 
active and relational, rather than contemplative and isolated. 

There are two objections, rather closely related, which will be 


brought against the view developed here. It will be said, in the first 


place, that the whole discussion is beside the point, for the disagree- 


ment between idea and reality, or the failure in verification of an 
idea, are simply not what any one means by contradiction. The argu 
ment has simply given a misleading name to familiar notions. I may 
be surprised or pleased, disappointed or confused, because a situation 
is what it is; but these are all emotional reactions, and emotion is not 
logic. 

This objection oversimplifies experience. Idea and verification (or 
failure of verification) are definite and decisive points in thinking, but 
they are by no means the whole activity. First the idea must be found, 
and then applied. The occurrence of the idea and of its definite veri- 
fication are two moments in a process, no more. Experience is not 
constituted by ideas on one side, and data on the other. These factors 
are only the skeleton. In such agreements and disagreements, when 
they are established and classified as such, there is no problem and no 
contradiction, but simply fact. There 1s danger of turning a fruitful 


approach to experience into exactly what it was meant to displace 


Idea and verification are found everywhere in the activity of thinking, 


but they exist only in the activity. Otherwise thought would be as dead 
d confusion 


and mechanical as a piece of litmus paper. If surprise at 


] } ~tly 
are emotions (psychological phenomena), then problems are exactly 


what the reactionary logicians say they are—stimuli to thinking, not 
thinking itself—and we are back at our starting point again. But 
experience is not one part logic and pure knowledge, and one part 


immediacy, emotion, and the irrational in general. It is not even one 
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part understood and one part not understood. These divisions are 
either external or retrospective. Experience is one; and contradiction 
expresses the interplay of two of its principal aspects. Confusion, 
bafflement, disappointment—these are not merely emotions. They are 
cognitive in significance, for they are experiences of contradiction. 
Otherwise the problem as to how learning is possible is insoluble. For 
so far as I know there is no problem, and so far as I do not know 
there is no problem. The first alternative indicates the case of positive, 
the second of negative, verification. One is truth, the other falsity. 
The disjunction is complete. Knowing is completed knowledge, for 
contradiction is gone, and the process of knowing along with it. 
Knowing has collapsed into a state of the knower. But the opposite 
is the truth. 

It will be objected, secondly, that contradiction is a formal relation 
holding between a proposition and its negative, not a material or 
existential one; contradiction is the conjunctive relation holding be- 
tween p and —p. Now we certainly say that p and —p/ are contra- 
dictories, and mean something by it. We use the notion con- 
stantly. The only question is, what exactly are we using, and what 


do we mean? The answer is that there are formal contradictories, but 


there is no formal contradiction. This distinction is fundamental, and 
to understand it is to see that it is not formal logic but metaphysics 
whose claim to the notion of contradiction is best founded—assuming, 
of course, that we are not simply to define terms as we please. A 
proposition and its negative are contradictories, but when we say that 
the two contradict one another we are speaking hypothetically, for 
they never actually do so. The statement ‘p and p contradict’ 
means ‘If p and p were joined, the result would be nonsense’; 
and the proposition is always hypothetical in form, for we cannot join 
the two into one, and still have sense. We think contradictories by 
holding them apart, by turning first to one and then to the other, and 
relating them by a loose ‘and’. That they should form a contradiction, 
however, would mean that they were welded into a single proposition 
which was not compound, not analysable into two subordinate propo- 
sitions and a relation. Such a proposition is unthinkable. 

In other words, all formal contradiction is self-contradiction. Yet 
there can be no self-contradiction; that is the real meaning of the 
axiom on which the law of non-contradiction is founded. The axiom 
and the law are both true; insofar as anything is, and has a deter- 
minate nature, it cannot be seif-contradictory, and so contradictory 
propositions about it cannot both be true. Historically, contradiction 
was first conceived ontologically, as holding (or rather not holding ) 
within a substance in respect to its qualities. This conception is sound, 
but must be interpreted, as we have seen, to include everything that 


in any sense is. It applies to the single proposition of which p and 
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—p are elements. But such a proposition is nonsense, for that which 
professes to have meaning but has none is nonsense. Other types of 
nonsense can be defined, but self-contradiction is the fundamental and 
complete type. The law holds, for so long as the contradictories are 
held apart there is no contradiction; if they are joined, the result is 
nonsense. There is, then, no contradiction here. At the same time, the 
self-contradictory and the nonsensical can be approached, though 
never reached. There is no flat self-contradiction, and no pure non- 
sense. What we call nonsense always has some meaning. Otherwise we 
should not even call it nonsense. 

What of apparent contradictions, with which both logicians and 
other mortals must constantly deal? An apparent contradiction is an 
attempted and incomplete union of contradictories which, if com- 
pleted, would yield nonsense. Under certain conditions we feel forced 
to join contradictories; yet we cannot. The compulsion is due to the 
context of the situation of which they form a part, when both a propo- 
sition and its negative seem to follow from a common ground. Yet th 


compulsion is misleading, for we cannot complete the union; and to 


find out why it is misleading constitutes the problem. When this has 
- a] t 
been discovered, the contradiction is seen to have been only apparent. 


I 
This is not to explain away the apparent as unreal. It is to state 


wherein the appearance consists. A_ self-contradictory proposition 


seems to be implied by the data, but this 1s not the case. The inference 
is false, for what is inferred to be, is not, and herein lies the appear- 


ance. The inference points toward a limit—pure nonsense—whic 


not there. It can be approached, and in apparent contradiction we do 
approach it, for we bring contradictories as close together as possible; 


it cannot be reached, for we never succeed in joining them. This does 


1 


not mean, however, that the only contradiction in such cases is the 


apparent one. My judgment that a certain set of propositions make 


sense is contradicted in the above case by the discovery that, as I see 
them, they involve nonsense. Contradictions lie, not in the content of 


formal logic (regardless of what we may hold that content to be), 
but in our thinking of it; and the process of experiencing here 1s 
fundamentally the same as elsewhere. 


It is often said that thinking is governed by the law of non-contra- 


diction. Inasmuch as that law says ‘One and only on every pair 
of contradictories is true’, it seems to state a fact rather than offer a 
guide for correct thinking. If we reformulate it to read ‘Avoid contra- 
dictions’, we are not much better off, since on the theory it generally 


implies there are no contradictions to avoid. If we try again and say 


‘Do not attempt to join contradictories, for that is impossible,’ we have 
something that perhaps can stand; but as an expression of what think 
ing essentially is it is a sad failure. The maxim would be satisfied, as 


was noted long ago, if we confined ourselves to repeating A=A. The 
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law of non-contradiction applies to being; but thinking is a process, a 
becoming. The question here, of course, is not as to an adequate guide 
for thinking. No one who has reflected on the matter can suppose that 
an ‘art of thinking’ will ever accomplish much. What we do want to 
know, however, is the main direction of thinking activity. Now the 
effort of thinking is to gain formal consistency, but only secondarily 
so. Primarily, it is to meet the situation which faces it, and restore 
the original absoluteness which the situation destroyed. The law of 
non-contradiction does play a rdle, but it does not express adequately 


either the process of thinking or its goal. 


Is contradiction known? What do you mean? It certainly is not 
known as a definition is known, nor is it an object of perception. Is 
the good known, or the nature of truth? Contradiction is experienced 
directly at every moment, because the limitation of thought is always 
experienced. If you set it up as an object of reflection, you lose it, 
because you deprive it of its function in experience. It is unique, not 
in the way that a particular object is unique, nor as a universal is 
unique, but as a pervasive, metaphysical principle. 

If contradiction exists, how can it be removed? The answer is not 
to be found in the fact of contradiction; and so this principle alone, 
contrary to what some have thought, is not enough to explain the 
movement of experience. The world must be such that experience can 
move, and problems be solved; but an examination of contradiction 
will never reveal that this is the case. If contradiction must be 
removed, why does it exist? This is to ask why experience is, for 
without contradiction there could be no experience. Philosophy must 
show in its analysis how the very nature of experience involves limi- 
tation of knowledge and the striving to overcome the limitation. So far 
as there is an explanation, it lies here. But so far as thought is inex- 
plicable, so is contradiction, for without the latter thought is nothing. 
Contradiction is not only its death, but its life as well. 

Oris LEE 


Pomona COLLEGE 
A NOTE ON CONTRADICTION: A PROTEST 
Pyne AND NAGEL’S method of contradicting hypothetical 


propositions is the immediate reason for this protest against the 
usual text-book treatment of this topic. They tell us that the contra- 
dictory of ‘if p then q’ is ‘p and @’, and that this relation is perfectly 
general.’ I shall attempt to show that this method of contradicting is 
not general, and shall point out a very elementary but important distinc- 
tion which they seem to have overlooked. 
Suppose I assert, ‘If I receive a plurality of the votes cast, I shall 


*An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method 70. Read pp. 68-71. 
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be elected’ | if p then q), but that as a matter of fact the law 
requires a majority for election. Since I am then wrong, the contra- 
dictory of my assertion must be true, which according to Cohen and 
Nagel’s doctrine would be, ‘I shall receive a plurality of the votes cast 
and I shall not be elected’ (= p@). But surely from the fact that my 
statement concerning the legal requirement is false it cannot be in- 
ferred that I shall receive a plurality of the votes or that I shall not 
be elected; but simply that my receiving a plurality is not sufficient to 
my election; i.e., even if I receive a plurality, I may not be elected. 
In other words, my assertion, ‘If p then gq’, means ‘p is sufficient to 
q’'; and its proper contradictory is simply, ‘p is not sufficient to q’; 
whereas ‘p and g’ not only implies that p is not sufficient to q but in 
addition it implies (1) that p is true and (2) that q is false, neither of 
which is part of the proper contradictory of ‘if p, q’, 

Or, consider the proposition, ‘If the ground is wet, it rains’. Why 
do I believe that this proposition is false? Simply because I| believe 
that raining is not a necessary condition of the ground’s being wet. 
I believe that even if the ground be wet, possibly it does not rain. If, 
on the other hand, Cohen and Nagel were right, | could not deny 
this proposition without affirming that the ground is wet. In general, 
[ could deny no hypothetical proposition without asserting that its 
antecedent is true. 

Nor could I deny that such a proposition is true without asserting 
that its consequence is false. Though I should deny that ‘If there are 
ninety-seven Senators, then there are exactly ninety-six Senators’, | 
should hardly consider myself denying that there are exactly ninety- 
six Senators, though our authors’ doctrine implies that | would be 
denying it. In these and similar cases the office of the contradictory 
is to deny that a relationship asserted to hold holds, but not to affirm 
or to deny the terms between which the relation is asserted to hold. 

The mistake we have pointed out may have arisen from considera- 
tions such as the following:? (1) ‘If p, q’ is equivalent to ‘p or q’. 
(2) The contradictory of ‘p or q’ is, by DeMorgan’s theorem, ‘p and 
gq. Hence, (3) the contradictory of ‘If p, q’ is ‘p and @’. 

The error in this argument lies in the ambiguity of the conjunction 
‘or’. (1) ‘p or q’ in ordinary discourse usually means that at least one 
of the alternatives is true due to a relation holding between them, 
which relation may be logical (¢.g., p or P; either there are at least ten 
persons in this room or there are not more than nine persons in this 
room), or it may be an external one established by some law or 
decree (e.g., either an alien has a visa or he will not be admitted), or 
it may express a uniformity of nature (¢e.g., blue litmus paper turns 
red or it is not put into an acid solution). Cases like these three I call 
lawful, as generic for logical law, legislative law, natural law. 


* Cf. op. cit. 70 (top). 
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(2) ‘p or q’ sometimes is asserted simply on the ground that one 
(or both) of the alternatives is true, without implying any kind of 
connection between them, sufficient to justify an alternative rela- 
tionship. F.g., Roosevelt is President or it rained last night. Such 
cases I call material. 

Now the contradictory of the material ‘p or q’ is ‘p and @’ but the 
contradictory of the lawful ‘p or q’ is not this but rather ‘possibly both 
p and g’, or ‘both p and q may be false’, or ‘neither of the propositions 
p, J excludes the other’. 

Equivalent to each of the two principal types of alternative proposi- 
tion is a type of hypothetical proposition, though both of these too 
happen to be expressed in language the same way. Material ‘p or q’ 
= material ‘iff, q’, which is material implication. Lawful ‘p or q’ = 
lawful ‘if Pp, g’, which is asserted not because the antecedent is false 
or because the consequent is true, but because of a relation between 
antecedent and consequent, which justifies the asserted connection of 
sufficiency. 

Accordingly, the contradictory of material ‘if p, q’ is ‘p and q+ and 
the contradictory of the lawful ‘if p, q’ is ‘p and @ are possible’, or 
‘p and g are not so related that either excludes the other’, or ‘even if 
p, possibly 9’; or, if the hypothetical relation is logical sufficiency, the 
contradictory may be rendered also by ‘p is consistent with q’. 

I believe that | have now made it clear that some propositions ex- 
pressed by the form ‘if p, qg’ are not properly contradicted by proposi- 
tions expressed by the form ‘p and @’. Though this may strike the 
reader as a trivial point, it has nevertheless not only been quite gen- 
erally overlooked for a long time, but its contradictory has been 
asserted, which facts are not trivial.’ In fact I doubt that material ‘if 
?, q propositions are ever used in ordinary discourse, and I am not at 
all sure that good usage ever justifies expressing the material ‘p or q’ 
by the form ‘if p,q’. Hence, so far as I can see, Cohen and Nagel’s 
method of contradiction not only is not general but appears to be inap- 
plicable to hypothetical propositions employed in any field except 
symbolic logic. 

Lest I have insinuated that the error indicated was originally due 
to Cohen and Nagel, I must not conclude without denying any such 
intention. Its genesis lies in the propositional interpretation of the 
algebra of classes, in which the symbols for class-inclusion and logical 
sum are interpreted as implication and disjunction, respectively, 
because of some relational likenesses, without, apparently, its being 

*I know of nothing written since J. N. Keynes’ Formal Logic, which even 
suggests application to the contradiction of propositions of our distinction 
between types of disjunctive and hypothetical propositions. 

It may be of some value to the student interested in contradiction to have 
added here two or three common forms of expression with their proper 
contradictories. ‘Only if p, q’ is contradicted by ‘Even if p, possibly q’. 
‘Unless p, q’ by ‘Even if f, possibly q’. 
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noticed that the parallel is not complete. Our authors have simply 


brought out explicitly one of the absurdities resulting from the identi- 

fication of the ideas of this class-begotten or material logic with cor- 

responding but intensional notions employed in ordinary discourse. 
Everett J. NELSON 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie. Von Nicocat HARTMANN. Berlin und 

Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter and Company, 1935. Pp. xvi, 322. 

The present volume is intended as the preface to a complete ontology 
which shall provide the philosophical background for the author’s 
earlier publications. Four topics are here treated: the general concept 
of Being, the relation between Essence and Existence, the given 
character of the Real, the problem and status of the Ideal. In relation 
to the history of philosophy Hartmann envisages his task as twofold: 
to reconsider the problems of classical ontology; to maintain adequate 
distance from the traditional ways of formulating those problems. As 
to the former, Wolff's Philosophia prima sive Ontologia (1730) is 
cited as the standard compendium of the problems at issue. Reformu- 
lation is, however, made necessary by Kant; the problems remain but 
they call for critical, not speculative, treatment. 

The introduction lists some of the problems awaiting solution: What 
is the secret of organic life? (it can be neither causal nor teleologi- 
cal); of mental life (this is distinguished from, and independent of, 
consciousness); what is the ontological status of ‘objective spirit’ 
(language, art, science, religion) ; of propositions, of values? To deal 
with such questions effectively we need to understand our ontological 
materials; the various ‘ways of Being’ (Scinsweise), types of deter- 
mination, laws of structure, categorical forms. 

The problem as to the nature of Being properly begins in the 
examination of entities (Seiendes), though these may be regarded as 
actual (Daseiendes) or typical (Sosetendes). The natural attitude 
towards the objects of experience is to regard them as entities, 1.¢., as 
independent of their objectification for minds. This commonsense atti- 
tude, or infentio recta, is preserved in the sciences (including the 
Geisteswissenschaften) but is forsaken for a ‘reflexive’ attitude, or 
intentio obliqua, in epistemology, logic, and psychology. Initially, at 
least, Hartmann requires us to sustain this natural attitude. Hence it 
follows that Heidegger errs in Sein und Zeit in asking first concern- 
ing the meaning of Being. That is a sophisticated question involving 
the intentio obliqua. As well ask concerning the being of meaning; 
why indeed must Being have meaning at all? The reviewer has diffi- 
culty with both Hartmann and Heidegger here. The verb ‘to be’— 
though capable of amazing transformations in German—is meaning- 
ful, but it is never intelligible alone, in any form; it is a synsemanti- 
kon. Hence, e.g., to use it substantivally is to do violence to its real 
function, which is that of assertion or denial. In this sense Heidegger’s 
question is prior, though he fails to give it this answer. But Hartmann 
apparently confuses such preliminary reflection on what we mean when 
we say that a thing is, or is such and so, or is possible or not possible or 
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necessary, with total rejection of the infentio recta so that henceforth 
we can never recover the attitude which accords to some things an 
ontological status independent of our minds and our knowing. His own 
championship of ontology, prior to epistemology, results in his regard- 
ing existence, essence, possibility, necessity, reality, ideality, etc., as 
ways, modes, orders, of Being—a conclusion foreign indeed to the 
natural attitude ostensibly espoused. Concerning the Seinsmodi 
(actuality, possibility, necessity) one is thus bound to ask: are they in 


fact modes of being or modes of judging or both? 


There are two Seinsweise (the real and the ideal) and two cate- 
gories of Being (existence and essence). These two classifications 
overlap, but do not coincide. Hartmann’s own reformulation of the 
latter is in terms of a new antithesis, that of Dascin and Sosein, the 
‘that’ and the ‘what’. These are called Seinsmomente, and they are 
found together in the structure of the world. “Alles Sosein selbst auch 
Dasein und alles Dasein selbst auch Sosein ist” (140). 

Part III discusses the givenness of the Real. Hartmann’s thesis— 
following that of his Zum Problem der Realitatsgegebenheit (1931) 


h the Real is to be found 


is that the source of our acquaintance wit 
primarily in the sphere of emotion. ‘Life is real’. In suffering and 
enduring hardship, in anticipation and readiness, in work, the Real is 
given, and given to the same subject as the subject of knowledge; thus 
“while emotional experience and objective knowledge are different, 
the objects of such experience are yet objects of possible knowledge” 
(223), and apparently as objects of knowledge they must retain the 
j the book the 


art IV it seems to 


real character which they had for emotion. Thus far in 
) 


[deal has been mentioned hypothetically only. In |! 


1 


be defined as that which may become the object of knowledge bi t 


it nol 
of emotion—more precisely, that which is given a priori, the content 
of mathematics and logic. Values, however, also have ideal being, and 
these are or may be emotionally experienced. Yet “die emotional- 
transcendenten Akte haben nur das Reale zum Objekt” (242). This 
dilemma finds its solution on page 311, where the following are cited 
as the marks of ideal being: (1) that it enters into experience, and 
yet is independent of such experiencing; (2) that it is contained in 
the Real and yet is independent of this relation too. Values are thus 
‘indifferent’ both to consciousness of value and to real occasions or 
cases of value. Hence they are per se, and are ideal. 

Hartmann does not appear to have considered the thesis, suggested 
by Kant and adopted by Brentano, that all the so-called a priori propo- 
sitions of mathematics, though apodictic, are negative in character, 
i.e., they have no existential import, neither do they posit a realm of 
essences or of ideal being. He does discuss mathematical subjectivism 
} 


and intuitionism, but stops short with the criticism that by the neces- 


sity of mathematical laws we mean a necessity neither of thought- 
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process nor of imagery. Two definitions stand out as significant: that 
of the process of knowing as “Erfassen eines Ansichseienden” (161), 
whereby Seiendes becomes Gegensiand; that of Truth as a statement’s 
agreement with something which is what it is independently of that 
statement (248). Even more striking is the assertion (160) that one 
can only know what ‘is’. Either this deprives all negative judgments 
of any legitimate claim to knowledge (e.g., ‘there are no ghosts’; 
‘parallel lines cannot meet’), or endless complications are introduced 
into the concept of Being. The latter is in fact what happens in Hart- 
mann’s account. 
The book has a detailed table of contents, but lacks an index. 
H. M. Estay 


McMaster UNIveERsItTy 


Logik der Forschung: Zur Erkenntnistheorie der modernen Natur- 
wissenschaft. Von Kart Popper. Wien, Julius Springer, 1935. Pp. 
vi, 250. 

This book is one of the most significant methodological treatises of 
recent philosophical literature. The author’s purpose is to construe 
scientific method so as to avoid the problem of induction. The general 
principles of induction are neither analytic nor a priort synthetic 
propositions. If they are a posteriori, Popper insists that inference 
which employs such principles as premises leads to infinite regress 
and circularity, so that induction not only lacks the sanction of logic, 
but is actually in conflict with it. Scientific investigation must, there- 
fore, be wholly deductive if it has any rational justification. Popper 
believes that scientific method consists of several stages, each of which 
depends on purely logical considerations. 

The consequences which are drawn from a theory are mutually 
compared, and the logical form of the theory is examined in order to 
show that it is neither contradictory nor tautological; t.e., in order 
to show that the theory has an empirical character. New theories must 
reveal some scientific advance over those which have already re- 
ceived partial confirmation, Finally, the novel consequences of the 
new theory must be confirmed or refuted by the so-called experimental 
test. All of these stages, including the last, are wholly deductive. For 
the experimental test of a theory consists in showing that the propo- 
sitions which record experimental results are consistent or inconsistent 
with the consequences entailed by the theory. 

Any system of scientific method must provide some criterion to 
determine what theoretical propositions have an empirical content. 
If induction has no rational justification, there can be no complete 
verification of general propositions. Hence the criterion of limitation 
cannot be the requirement of complete verification. The alternative is, 

il test of the empirical 


therefore, to regard falsifiability as the logic: 
db F d z 
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character of theories. Universal affirmative propositions cannot be 
completely verified, and particular affirmative and particular negative 
propositions cannot be falsified. Universal negative propositions, how- 
ever, can be falsified and do not require complete verification. More- 


1 | 
A 


over, they have that logical form which lends itself to a satisfactory 


interpretation of natural law. All theories of science may, therefore, 


be interpreted as universal negative propositions. They exclude the 


occurrence of certain kinds of events, and thus set the limits beyond 
which natural processes may not vary. The theory, being negative in 
form, expresses something only about the excluded possibilities, It is 
essentially a prohibition. 

The empirical test of a theory is an attempt to falsify it by produc- 
ing singular affirmative propositions that assert the occurrence of a 
process excluded by the theory. The greater the number of distinct 
processes excluded by the theory, the greater is its empirical content; 
that is, the smaller is the number of processes the occurrence of which 
is allowed by the theory. The set of processes excluded by the theory 
is called its falsification-possibilities. 

Popper defines the logu al probability’ of a the Ory as the inverse of 
its degree of falsifiability. [f there is no process the occurrence of 
which would be incompatible with the theory, the degree of falsifi- 
ability is zero and the logical probability is unity, whereas if the occur- 
rence of any process would be incompatible with the theory, its degree 
of falsifiability is unity and its logical probability is zero. Theories 
with an empirical content have a logical probability less than unity 
and greater than zero; t.e., they exclude the occurrence of some 
processes and allow that of others. 

Theories are falsifiable by singular affirmative propositions (called 
; fales 


basic propositions) with which they are inconsistent. They are falst- 


fied when the singular affirmative propositions are accepted. A singu- 
lar afirmative proposition is accepted if it is intersubjectively estab- 


lished by those persons who have observed instances of the process 


mentioned in it. Basic propositions are in no sense ultimate or irre- 
ducibly atomic. They are only atomic relative to the theories with 


which they are incompatible. Hence, general theories are not truth- 


functions of a set of absolutely atomic propositions as the inductive 


logicians suppose. It should rather be said that relatively atomic propo- 
sitions are formulable only in respect to those general propositions 


with which they are incompatible (1.¢., to which they are relevant). 

‘Logical probability of hypotheses is not to be confused with numerical 
probability of an event. Popper treats the latter concept in terms of a 
revised and logically consistent version of the frequency-theory of von 
Mises. He replaces von Mises’ axiom of irregularity by a weaker axiom 
to the effect that the numerical probability of an event is the limit point 
of an infinite set of relative frequencie s, where the existence of such a 
point is guaranteed by the Bolzano-Weierstrass theorem 
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The author identifies the so-called simplicity of a theory with its 
degree of falsifiability. Thus one theory is simpler than another if 
there are more possibilities of falsifying the one than the other. For 
example, Euclidean geometry, as applied to empirical reality by means 
of operational definitions (as in mechanics), is simpler than non- 
Euclidean geometry; not, perhaps, because its mathematical form is 
less unwieldly, but because it excludes the occurrence of a greater 
number of distinct processes. The concept of simplicity is thus freed 
from aesthetic and pragmatic considerations, and acquires a perfectly 
precise sense. 

Although theories cannot and need not be verified (since they are 
negative in form and express nothing about the positive occurrence of 
events), it is of scientific significance to distinguish between two 
theories neither of which have been refuted. For, since theories are 
said to be confirmed, some theories are said to be more satisfactorily 
or better confirmed than others. Confirmation can and need be only 
partial. This is because the present system considers confirmation in 
terms of the absence of falsification rather than in terms of the possi- 
bility of complete verification. From this point of view, a theory ts 
said to be partially confirmed if it withstands repeated experimental 
efforts to refute it. One theory is said to be better confirmed than 
another by the same confirming instances if the logical probability of 
the former is less than that of the latter. In other words, if one theory 
excludes more processes than another, then, if experimental results 
confirm both, they confirm the former more satisfactorily than the 
latter. 

The confirmatory value of a theory increases with the number of 
confirming instances, but the earlier instances increase this value to a 
greater degree than later ones. According to Popper, this result stands 
in direct contrast with the conclusions of inductive logicians. For 
Keynes and others, the confirmatory value of a theory increases in 
direct proportion to its logical probability, whereas for Popper, the 
confirmability of a theory is inversely proportional to its logical prob- 
ability. This remarkable contrast exists plainly because the purposes 
of the two types of methodology are so radically opposed. Inductive 
method compares the a priori probability with the absolute confirma- 
tory value of a theory, because it attempts complete verification, 
whereas Popper’s deductive method allows only a comparison of rela- 
tive confirmatory values, because it is concerned with the absence of 
falsification.? 

In the reviewer’s opinion Popper’s system of methodology is logi- 
cally unimpeachable. The only questions which arise concern its 


_ * Popper gives an extended application of his system of scientific method 
in his exposition of the quantum-theory. I am not competent to judge this 
part of his book. 
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applicability and heuristic value. Against the theory it may be urged 
that many scientific hypotheses would have to be entirely transformed 
in order to be written as universal negative propositions. Moreover, 
some assertions of science seem to have an unavoidably existential 
import, and are, therefore, ineradicably particular and affirmative. 

A more significant objection concerns the acceptance of basic propo- 
sitions. It is not difficult to determine by convention what propositions 
are to be considered basic. The intersubjective acceptance of the basic 
propositions would seem to require an experimental determination. 
Whether basic propositions were accepted would then remain hypo- 
thetical and always open to question. This means that one empirical 
hypothesis is tested by another, so that the infinite regresses and cir- 
cularities which invalidate inductive method appear as_ witnesses 
against Popper’s theory. Popper’s attempts to avoid, or rather to 
explain, this difficulty (which he clearly realizes) do not seem con- 
clusive. 

In order to determine the ratio of processes which a theory excludes 
to those which it allows, the principle of limitation of independent 
variety need not be invoked when a theory has a geometrical form. 
It would be required in other cases. I do not see how Popper can avoid 
this, and in practice, therefore, an inadmissible inductive premise would 
have to be employed. 

On the other hand, it may be said in favor of the system that it is 
the only satisfactory way to avoid the insoluble problem of induction. 
This fact alone recommends it to the careful attention of philosophers, 
in spite of the difficulties which [ have mentioned. 

Jutius RupoL_pH WEINBERG 


ZANESVILLE, ONTO 


A Critical Introduction to Ethics. By Puitiep WuHeeL_wricut. Garden 

City, Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1935. Pp. xvi, 464. 

A possibly distinctive feature of this book among introductory texts 
in ethics is the author’s expressed intention to orient students toward 
the methods and problems of philosophy by way of ethics. “Implicit 
in the choice and arrangement of materials is the assumption that 
ethics is a philosophical discipline, whose subject-matter, while sig- 
nificant for the practical affairs of daily life on the one hand, is 
dialectically interconnected with the more abstruse problems of meta- 
physics and epistemology on the other” (vii). Another feature con- 
stantly stressed by the author is the use of the ‘critical’ method. No 
attempt is made to formulate and defend some one theory of intrinsic 
good, but the plan is rather, from an examination of representative 
ethical doctrines, to pick out elements of truth which shall contribute, 
each in its own way, to a final conception of the swmmum bonum. This 


method of treatment has much to recommend it, encouraging the stu- 
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dent to read critically and to think for himself on ethical questions, per- 
1aps also increasing his assurance that he is building his own conclu- 
sions on foundations capable of withstanding vigorous critical attack. It 
has, of course, some drawbacks. The synoptic view supposed to emerge 
in the course of critical evaluation may fail to do so with sufficient def- 
niteness to make a deep or lasting impression on his mind. 

\fter preliminary chapters on the moral situation and the method 
of ethics, five types of ethical ideal are set forth and criticized: Hedo- 
nism, Naturalism, Duty, Rationalism, and Humanism. These chapters 
on historic ethical doctrines are competently and skilfully written, 
will prove instructive to students, and make enjoyable reading for 
one familiar with the ground. The last-named theory, Humanism, is 
not presented, merely as one among the others, but as the culminating 
and comprehensive view, because it does justice to the entire nature 
and all the latent possibilities of man, and also to those elements of 
truth in religious ethics which can be divorced from belief in a God 
or in any other metaphysical entity “except, of course, human 
persons”. The key to the nature of the self is to be found, the author 
holds, in its self-transcendence, which it manifests (1) by entering 
into partial identity with the object it knows, (2) by becoming identi- 
fied with other selves, and (3) by knowing and thereby directing 
itself. The nature of the human self may be summarily expressed by 
saying that man has the gift of imagination, by which he is able to 
identify himself with faraway objects, with other persons, and with 
attainable ideals. These pages on the nature of the self, though few in 
number, are illuminating and much to the point in a present-day 
treatment of ethics; they go far to make up for the rather slight and 
sketchy and (in the opinion of the reviewer) inadequate treatment of 
the problems of personal morality in the following chapter. The appli- 
cation of ethical principles to social questions, particularly those of 
social justice, of political authority, of our capitalistic economy, and 
of war, constitute, one is tempted to say, the feature of outstanding 
excellence in the book. The author is keenly alive to the formidable 
difficulties of the present hour in all these fields, well-informed as to 
present conditions and currents of opinion, and while subscribing to 
no radical! “ism” avoids no radical conclusion which follows from an 
unsparing application of ethical principles to the institutions and con- 
ventional standards of contemporary civilization. In the concluding 
chapter on the metaphysical backgrounds of ethics, five philosophical 
postulates are stated as conditions of the possibility of ethics: the 
postulates of “value”, of “the non-actuality of some values”, of “the 
possibility of moral choice”, of “the permanence of moral value”, and of 


“social objectivity”. The postulate of human freedom, it is maintained 


—while challenged by the moral scepticism of today—cannot be re- 
tuted by a priori argument, is not disproved by modern scientific 
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knowledge, and remains a tenable working hypothesis for the would 


he moral agent. Of the two beliefs, in the existence of God and in 


human progress, it is enough to say that critical ethics ts dialectically 


independent of theological and cosmological beliefs 


Professor Wheelwright finds no place for the facts and laws of 
} 


ine 


psychology within the scope of ethical enquiry, since psycholog) 


; 


1 science, deals with the facts and causal laws of the psycho-physica 
1 e ] . " 1 1 1 " 
havior of man, while ethics always considers the psycho-physical 


behavior of human beings with reference to some standard of what 


behavior ought to be. This is no doubt a valid distinction, and th 
moralist can save himself much trouble and perplexity by drawing a 
harp dividing line between these two fields of enquiry 1 leaving it 


it that. But such a separation of the two subjects is by no means 
last word on the relation of ethics to psychology. Certainly psychology, 
particularly abnormal, is vitally interested in the integration of dis- 
positions and activities in the individual personality, and social psycho- 

gy is likewise concerned with the interrelation of individual persons in 
he various processes of social interaction and intercommunication. In 


1 


he judgment of the reviewer, the treatment of value in this 


book would 
be notably strengthened by explicit consideration of the psychology of 
human motivation and of the development and organization of human 
personality, as would the discussion of contemporary problems of social 
induct by judicious reference to psychological fact and law hearing 
pon the principal modes of social interaction. Another minor featur 
open to possible objection is the employment of the terms of syllogistic 
wic wherever detailed criticism of historic ethical theories is undet 
iken. It may be said that this terminology contributes to precision, 
and perhaps this is so. But it gives a formal, scholastic air to extensive 
issages which contrasts oddly with the concrete and perpicuous way 


} 


H. W. Wricut 


which the subject-material is otherwise presente 


| RNEST Moopy New York 


Sheed and Ward, Inc., 1935. Pp. xiv, 322. 


Logic of William of Ockham. | 


“< 


The scarcity of American studies devoted to medieval philosophy 
elps to make this one of the most important works in the field; whil 
he care and detail of the scholarship displayed gives the volum« 
high value of its own. Ockham’s two logical works, Summa tottus 


e and Expositio aurea, are examined section by section, with the 
result that several misconceptions of his philosophy are dissipated 
The one most common even among reputable persons is the view that 
Ockham was always in search of novelty, an extreme nominalist in 


etaphysics and a sceptic as to science. Dr. Moody has little difficulty 


howing that such charges are ill-founded 
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The chief value of the book, however, is its painstaking presentation 
of Ockham’s logic. Logic, for him, is an art of combining significant 
statements, composed of terms which stand for (supponunt) indi 
vidual things. Ockham consistently maintains the distinction between 
forms of statement, and the things of which statements are true or 
false. Real or natural science is concerned with the latter, while logic 
is concerned only with the former. It is the neglect of this simple dis- 
tinction which results in the confusion between thought and things 
among some of the Augustinians, or, for that matter, the British 
Idealists. Thus, for example, one error resulting from this neglect is 
to regard the predicables (genus and differentia) as modes of being 
and not, in proper Aristotelian manner, as kinds of terms. Making 
constant use of this principle, Ockham proceeds through the various 
parts of Aristotle’s logic, and restores to the several terms used in 
logic a more exact and formal meaning than they often possessed in 
his day, or, indeed, in ours. 

Dr. Moody claims that Ockham’s logical formalism involves a meta 
physical realism. This is quite true if it means that Ockham insisted 
that our apprehension is of the individual real, but, to avoid confusion, 
it might be better to call this epistemological realism. In fact a certain 
obscurity, resulting, I believe, from this confusion, is present in the 
presentation of Ockham’s exposition of scientific “demonstration and 
definition”. In his logical treatises, Ockham defines the universal as 
a concept formed in the human mind by an act of understanding, and 
signifying individual things. The universal is consequently not a thing, 
nor some common part of several things, such as similarity, but is 
solely a sign of many. This, however, is no indication or guarantee of 
how large a class the term applies to, nor a statement of why the term 
applies to one such group and not another. More generally, the question 
how we must regard the universal in order to understand its commonly 
recognized objective validity is never answered by Ockham. As Dr. 
Moody says, “if we can determine how we come to recognize essential 
nature, we will thereby determine how demonstrative science is 
acquired” (267). In the last part of the Summa totius logicae, know- 
ledge of essential nature seems to be the immediate and intellectual 
grasp of the undivided nature of a thing. The indefiniteness of this 
answer to the problem is perhaps among the reasons why some im- 
mediately succeeding philosophers developed what Ockham intended 
as a metaphysical realism into a nominalism. This tendency may have 
been reinforced by the clarity of his formal, logical definition of the 
universal. 

Except for this obscurity, I believe Dr. Moody has given as clear 
an exposition as may be in view of Ockham’s somewhat involved style 
and precise fourteenth-century vocabulary. The commendable method 


followed is to quote copious extracts from the two logical works in 
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the footnotes so that the reader can verify the accuracy of the exposi- 
tion. This review has devoted attention chiefly to one of several logical 
notions. The exposition of these other notions is exact and relatively 
clear, and should interest not only students of medieval philosophy but 


also logicians. 


5. R. CRESSWELL 


Psychologie der Kunst. Band Ill. Die Psychologie der einzelnen 
Kiinste. Von Ricu Arp MULLER-FREIENFELS. Miinchen, Ernst Rein- 
hardt, 1933. Pp. iv, 154 (numbered 183-336) 

This volume is a reprint, even to pagination, of the section which 
ntributed to Gustav Kafka’s Handbuch der vergleichenden 
Psychologie, which appeared in 1922. In a preface dated 1932 th 
author offers it as a third volume to complete his Psychologie der 
Kunst of 1912. With rare exceptions the technical literature cited 
was published prior to 1914, and no more recent artistic movements 
are considered. It is essentially a pre-war book. 

The author calls his method comparative. It 1s analytic, evolution- 
ary, and historical. He mentions the experimental method (190) but 
gives little consideration to results of experimentation. He takes art 
as a general term for activities and products which can produce an 
aesthetic effect and are intended to do so, although this need not 
be their sole aim (184). Throughout the work he distinguishes aesthe- 
tic factors in art from factors which, though non-aesthetic, may be 
equally important. He employs the familiar conception of aesthetic 
experience as experience which is pleasurable for its own sake regard- 
less of its actual or imagined results (186). He takes style as a 
general term for the qualities of a work of art; he traces these to 
the individuality of the artist, the taste of the public, material and 
technique, the content and the purpose of the work (195-196). He 
groups the factors in aesthetic experience under four heads: (1) 
sensory, perceptive, contemplative, (2) motor and reactive, including 
logical and reflective 


c 
Og 


empathy, (3) associative and imaginative, (4) 
(199 and passim ). This analysis was fully expounded in the first volume 
and is here applied to the various arts in some detail. 

The author is concerned with the evolutionary affiliations of the 
arts. He starts with “die musische Urkunst” in which dance, music, 
and verbal expression were not yet sundered. He then deals in turn 
with dance, music, literature (epic, novel, lyric, drama and theater), 
ornamentation, architecture, sculpture, and finally drawing and 
painting. 

His most distinctive principle of explanation is that of economy or 
parsimony, which he borrows from Avenarius. This principle is dis- 
to this: those 


cussed in an earlier volume (II 16-17). It amounts 
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aesthetic experiences are most valued which yield a maximum of 
feeling (gefiihlsbetontes Erleben) with a minimum of exertion 
(Kraftaufwand und Anstrengung). He admits incidentally that not 
all aesthetic forms are to be explained by this principle; it applies 
especially to the formal side of art; and cases may be found where 
the opposite principle of prodigality applies (II 17). 

In the present volume he admits that in empathy the self rejoices in 
its activity, so that the relevant principle is not parsimony but pro- 
digality (293). He accepts a generalized contrast of classic and Gothic 
styles: the former appeals to “pure perception” (sensory, contempla- 
tive) and the latter to empathy (291-292, 299-302) ; he does not reject 
the aesthetic claims of either. He thus appears to be on the way to 
admitting the equal validity of parsimony and prodigality in their 
respective fields. Indeed, he attacks the views of Hildebrand and 
Cornelius because of their exclusive emphasis on single aspects and 
distant views, which are static and contemplative. He insists that 
we may walk around statues, around and through buildings, to secure 
varied empathy; on this issue he seems to plead for prodigality as 
against parsimony (308-310, 324-325). But his initial and recurrent 
emphasis is on parsimony. 

This volume offers a considerable body of empirical material intelli- 
gently organized. There are some passages which elaborate the obvious, 
but there are also illuminating suggestions. 

ALBERT R. CHANDLER 


Onto State UNIVERSITY 


The Promise of American Politics. By T. V. Smitrn. Chicago, The 

University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xiv, 290. 

Professor T. V. Smith’s The Promise of American Politics is a study 
in comparative government with particular reference to the system of 
American Democracy, its evils and potentialities. Within its scope is 
embraced a comprehensive consideration of individualism, liberalism, 
communism, fascism, and Americanism. To the reader who has only 
a vague notion of the aims and principles of these political philosophies 
and who, perhaps, accepts one and rejects the others not so much with 
reason as through prejudice, the book should prove to be a broadening 
influence and useful guide. The book appears to have two purposes, 
first to define and then to evaluate the political “isms” predominating 
in the world today. The author approaches his first problem in the 
manner of a laboratory scientist and with an apparent predisposition 
to find the truth where truth is seldom reputed to exist—in the world 
of practical politics. This study he pursues in his search for the 
perfect political “ism” for America, at least for the “ism” that can 
teach America something of value. 

The author believes that government should exist for the individual ; 
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but he is aware that “individualism” as a concept among politicians is 
merely a word. Rugged individualism, he believes, is not a practical 
individualism; for its “ruggedness for some means raggedness for 
others”. In fascism he sees a new form of rugged individualism, for 
the concentration of power which it permits favors the dictator and 
those industrialists who support him with profits which it denies the 
less fortunate. Rugged individualism, according to Professor Smith, 
is the “form which the ideal of anarchy has historically taken in 
America”, and American industrialists, like anarchists, have believe 
that men are so good that they do not require laws or lawmakers 
to make society possible. Thus the author would discredit rugged 
individualism by placing it in the disreputable company of fascism and 
anarchism. Whatever the reader’s opinion of rugged individualism 
may be, it is doubtful that he will subscribe obsequiously to the idea 
that it has much in common with anarchism. He is not likely to agree 
with Professor Smith that the capitalist despises all government and 
all laws, although he may believe that he respects only that government 
and those laws which protect his interests or, at least, do not encroach 
upon his “freedom of enterprise” 

The end of communism, according to Professor Smith, is the reali- 
zation of a dream of a society in which all individuals are free, equal, 
and classless. This is an impossible end, because the coercive means 
of communism frustrates the possibility of such fraternity. Yet the 
communistic philosophy has something to offer men the world over; 
and that is the hope of good things to come, which “though tenuous, 
is more substantial than anything which common man _ otherwise 
possesses”. 

The one value of fascism, Professor Smith states, is community; 
that, as an end of government, he acknowledges but he denies the means, 
coercion. Fascism teaches that the nation state is the “ethical sub 
stance of the individual”—to which individuals and groups are merely 
relative; thus it debases the individual before the state and its lead 
who, in contradiction of the rights of other men, is permitted to real- 
ize his own personality in the manner of an egoist. 

The practice of judicial supremacy, the author writes, is the distinc 
tion between Americanism and parliamentary liberalism. This practice, 
he believes, is an historic accident and little more; certainly it 1s no 
guaranty of American liberalism. In his opinion the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court during the last twenty-five years hav 
been in general an attempt to apply the “apriorisms of the sixties” to 
situations of which the sixties would never have dreamed. This condi- 
tion he attributes to the senile lethargy of members of the Court. 

] 


Since most of the advantages of Americanism have been lost, we 


_° 


cannot be self-righteous in our views of communism and fascism; 


indeed we may drift in the direction of these “isms” unless the ideal 
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of liberalism becomes reality. The hope of American liberalism lies 
with the middle class, to which the author appeals for organization 
against its overlords. A peaceful revolution would be the means of 


attaining that liberal society which alone can save America from 
communism or fascism or something as bad or worse. In short, taxa- 


tion, which even John Marshall believed had the power to destroy, 


would be the means. 
If the reader will tolerate the author’s frequent peregrinations from 
tautology to tautology and regard a few trite observations as nothing 


more harmful than a naive sincerity, he may find that what appear to 
| 
i 


be platitudes become articulate when considered thoroughly in relation 


to contemporary political and social problems. To the liberal who sees 
in American politics a promise of an ideal state, who dreams of a 
liberalism that will give to every man wishing it full opportunity to 
avail himself of his own individuality, the book has a message of 
encouragement. It is the work of a man thinking—and thinking liber- 


ally in terms of human rights and human values in a society where 


thoughtless disregard for these rights and values usually has its way. 
It is a challeng » hypocrisy, hoary conservatism and mad radicalism 


among politicians and a plea for clear thinking and courageous attitude 
among middle-class Americans. 

If the book offers encouragement to those interested in the cause 
of American liberalism, it has probably served its purpose. If it can 
also instruct the reader, liberal or conservative, in a clearer knowledge 
of politics as a science, it has performed another service. The man 
who never thinks in terms of liberalism will disagree with its philo- 
sophy, but he cannot deny its science. At least, when he has read the 
work, he will be able no longer to label as ““communistic” or “fascistic” 
every attempt of the liberal, because it has not the sanction of rugged 
individualism. He may not agree with the author that rugged individ- 
ualism tends toward fascism, but he may sce for the first time that 
\merican liberalism does not lead there. If that is true, Professor 
Smith will have contributed something of truth to American public 
opinion. 

James R. FLYNN 
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To the present writer the most interesting of the series of articles on 
the general subject of the logic of the physical sciences, of which this 
book is composed, is the one entitled “Is Science a Fas f the Times?” 
Although it admits of “no other source of knowledge than that of exa 
experiment”, and so might advance the claim to absolutely objective and 
stable results, physical science is really subject to the s e influence as 
are at work in all other fields of human endeavy witness the d na- 
tion of the idea of evolution over contemporary thought in that field 
Add to this the fact that “whether or not the causal connection be tru 
in reality is a question that has no meaning for the physicist, for the 
simple reason that in physics he cannot apply it”, and very good grounds 
for the uncertainty of the physicist himself, with respect to this question, 
as well as for indeterminism in physics, are not far to seek 
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development of the selected subjects with lengthy quotations from major 
philosophers. In the interests of simplicity and centrality many distinctions 
are slurred, but this sacrifice is doubtless inevitable. The extensive biblio- 
graphies, general and specifically on each chapter, should prove suggestive 


to both beginners and more advanced students. : : 
STEPHEN A, EMER’ 
University oF Nortu CAROLINA 
Scientologie: Wissenschaft von der Beschaffenheit und der Tauglichkeit 
des Wissens. Von A. NorpdENHOLZ. Munchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1934. 
> 
Pp. 112 
This is a highly systematic and abstract attempt to carry through a 
1 


critical theory of knowledge deriving from Kant and his successors. Scien- 


tology is described as the science of consciousness or as the system of 


self-knowledge, and is regarded as the presupposition of all of the sciences 
of the world. It differs from phenomenology, which is defined as the 
science of being as it appears in knowing. Consciousness and conscious 
being are united in cosmic being, which is the subject of cosmology. The 
thesis that the world is the product of consciousness is basic in the work, 
and although it is recognized that consciousness is in turn a part of the 
world, the formative rdle of thought is held to be more important. The 
artificiality of the author’s method becomes increasingly apparent as he 
generates the various categories of knowledge, arriving finally at the 
social. It proves to be no more fruitful than the application of the idea 
f essence to the animal kingdom. Ability is displayed in the use of 
technical terms, and the frequent tabular summaries indicate laborious 


care in the assortment of the material. 
MARVIN FARBER 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


George Herbert Palmer, 1842-1933. Memorial Addresses. Cambridge, Har- 

vard University Press, 1935. Pp. 80 

In December, 1933, at a memorial meeting sponsored by the Harvard 
Department of Philosophy, Charles M. Bakewell spoke on “The Philosophy 
of George Herbert Palmer” and William Ernest Hocking on “Personal 
Traits of George Herbert Palmer”. These addresses and a faculty-minute 
compose this volume. In their felicity of expression and evident fairness 
of judgment the addresses worthily commemorate two virtues of the man 
they honor. Teachers of philosophy will find inspiration in Professor 
Palmer’s practice of his belief in the glory of the imperfect, thus achieving 
within physical and mental limitations such clarity and sympathetic imagina- 
tion as tc win thousands of Harvard students. There are also enjoyable 
sidelights on the other philosophers of that illustrious Cambridge group. 

STEPHEN A, EMERY 

University or Nortu CARoLina 
Histoire des dogmes. Par Joseru TurMet. Le créationisme, les anges, la 

vie d’outre-tombe, canon et inspiration des écritures, la grace sanctifiante. 

Paris, Les Editions Rieder, 1935. Pp. 492 

This History of Dogma is the fourth volume of an extensive study of 
the history of Catholic dogmas. The present volume deals with the Chris- 


tian doctrine of Creation, of Angels, of Life after Death, of the Canon and 
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greatest spiritual leaders of the past. In the achievement of the spiritual 


life he finds a psychological, a social, and a religious aspect. With Greek 
moderation impulses must be curbed but not crushed. Mystical contempla- 
tion must properly balance social codperation. Finally, from the moral atti- 


‘ 


tude must spring a Spinozistic “intellectual love of God”, a joyous apprecia- 
tion of the harmony of the universe, however unhuman it prove to be. 
STEPHEN A, EMERY 


University OF NorTu CAROLINA 


A Bibliography on the Survival of the Classics, I. Edited by the Warburg 
Institute. London, Cassell and Company, Ltd., 1934. Pp. xxiv, 334. 
This valuable bibliography reflects the removal of the Warburg Insti- 

tute from Hamburg to London; it has been printed in Germany, and 

published in London, with an English Introduction and a German text, but 
also accompanied by a German Introduction, better than the English one, 
in a separate pamphlet. The continuity of culture is viewed from two 
aspects, the unconscious survival of the past, which interests the student of 
folklore, and the certainly not less important conscious revivals, which 
have played a large role in our civilization. With some necessary exceptions, 
everything published in the year 1931 on these two subjects is meant to 

this volume; to each of the twelve hundred and thirty-eight 
titles is accorded a brief review by a specialist; and the whole material is 


disposed in an order that is both convenient and in itself instructive. One 


observes with confidence that a large number of the reviews have been 
contributed by Richard Newald, whose experience in the field of Fortleben 
is acknowledged. The editors regret, and we regret, that the volume for 


1931 could not be issued until 1934; we view with some dismay the magni- 
} 


tude of the task before the Institute, if it is to bring the Bibliography up 
to date; but all students of Western culture must hope that this task 
may be accomplished and the work kept going 
JAMeEs HuTTON 
Cornett Univi Y 
Consciousness in Neo-Realism. By BInAYENDRANATH Ray. New York, Ox- 


ford University Press, 1935. Pp. xvi, 154 

With a multiplicity of detail this doctoral dissertation clarifies and evalu- 
ates the ontological and epistem logical aspects o1 the theories of con- 
sciousness held by the Anglo-American new realists. Especially commend- 
able aS cases of scholarly exposition are the following features of the 


book: the comprehensive and definite statement of realism’s logico-mathe- 
matical ontology; the decisive comparisons between the views of the 
American and English realists; the discriminating summary of the out- 
standing common notions in the different realist theories of consciousness ; 
the critical analyses of the concepts of mind held respectively by Holt, 
Alexander, and Russell; finally, the constructive views of perception and 
imagination which emerge from the author’s study of cognition in the 
psychology of the realists. Provided with a complete descriptive index, the 
book is, in short, a convenient and authoritative glossary of new realism. 
D. L. EvANs 
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The Metaphysics of Berkeley. Critically Examined in the Light of Modern 

Philosophy. By G. W. KAVEESHWAR. 1933. Pp. xii, 362. 

This work is essentially a criticism of Berkeley’s / reatise concerning the 
Principles of Human Knowledge. In so far as the Commonplace Book 
comes within the author’s horizon, it is identified with a crude sensa- 
tionalism (59). While the assertion is made that Berkeley's philosophy is 
“the result of a gradual development” (53), no serious attempt is made 
to appraise the Alciphron and the Siris or to understand the later trans- 
formations of his philosophical views. Mr. Kaveeshwar has performed a 
detailed study of one particular work rather than such an inclusive study 
as the title would suggest. 

There is a certain unpleasant dogmatism about the style which constantly 
bombards the reader with such phrases as “the doctrine of evolution has 
proved beyond a doubt”, and “what is now universally accepted by modern 
psychology”. The book is furthermore marred by a series of thumb-nail 
sketches of the great philosophers which contribute very little to the 


argument. When the author finally arrives at his subject-matter, however, 
f his three appendice s, deserve serious 


his comments, particularly those « 
attention. 

Most of Mr. Kaveeshwar’s criticisms of the spiritism of the Principles 
are pertinent and shrewd. Since, however, they are made from the stand- 
point of one who has simply read this work, rather than of one who 
has thought seriously about the questions themselves, they take the form 
of merely pointing out “inconsistencies” rather than of making judicious 
appraisals. Thus Mr. Kaveeshwar fails to recognize the sense in which 
Berkeley's early subjectivism represents a struggle to meet those dif- 
ficulties facing any thinker attempting to clarify the relation between 
the so-called objective and subjective factors in experience. Many of 
Berkeley's inconsistencies are really criticisms of his earlier views; and 
Mr. Kaveeshwar altogether ignores the drift of the Principles and the 
Dialogues away from the substantial subjectivism of the early Commonplace 
} f 


Book to the moral subjectivism of the seventh dialogue of the Alciphron. 


f the Lockian origin of the term “considering”, and his sug- 


His proof « 
gestion (in the second appendix) that the Berkeleian distinction between 


illusion and reality must be understood in terms of orderly inclusiveness 


rather than of mere order, betray not only careful scholarship but penetra- 

tion as well. As a study of a single work of Berkeley’s youth (itself a 

fragment) this book merits the attention of students of English philosophy. 
JoHN WiLp 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The Philosophy of Edmund Husserl. By ANvrew D. Osporn. A thesis. 

New York, 1934. Pp. 116 

This monograph contains valuable material on Husserl’s early period 
of development, including his “Lebenslauf” and an account of his relations 
to Weierstrass, Brentano, Stumpf, and Frege. The sketch of The Philosophy 
of Arithmetic is more readable than that of the difficult Logical Investiga- 
tions. The latter deserves special and detailed discussion, far more than 
is ventured here, But the attempt is praiseworthy and should provide a 
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stimulus for further work on phenomenology. The detached position of 
the Anglo-American world is a decided advantage in writing on this 
movement. Husserl’s early period is of particular interest, both in view of 
his later prominence and also because recent tendencies in philosophy have 
continued to reflect the intellectual conflict through which he lived. It is 
his peculiar fate to be treated as one long since departed. Care must be 
taken in accrediting anecdotes and descriptive observations. Even if true 
the appropriateness of the description of Husserl as a school-boy may be 
questioned 
MARVIN FARBER 


UnIversity OF BUFFALO 


Time’s Arrow in Society. By. ANDERSON Woops. Chicago, The University 

of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xii, 234. 

Both the animate and inanimate world are seen by Mr. Woods as 
exhibiting change and evolution in accordance with an uniform pattern 
of internal conflict, adjustment or compromise, equilibrium or harmony, 
and codéperation in external conflict. In conduct, which is a struggle between 
desires, the common objective is pleasure. It is therefore the ethicist’s task, 
not shirked by the author, to work out ways and means of achieving maximum 
pleasure—provided, of course, that it pleases the ethicist to do so. The 
non-academic approach and style of the book gives it a certain value, but 
makes appraisal difficult. It is doubtfully a contribution to thought. 

L. M. Pape 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Jeremy Bentham: An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legisla- 
tion. James Mill: Essays on Government, Jurisprudence, Liberty of the 
Press, and Law of Nations. John Stuart Mill: On Liberty, Utilitarianism. 
Edited by Pamir Wueetwricut. Garden City, Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., 1935. Pp. xxvi, 478. 

Wheelwright presents utilitarianism as serving both to define and ground 
democracy in the latter’s two major tendencies of humanitarianism and 
liberalism. But he also indicts utilitarianism as logically and psychologically 
fallacious. Thus the publication is an odd sort of friendly and unfriendly 
gesture to democracy—an absolute is badly wanted. However, it is a good 
deed to bring together the most important political philosophy of the 
three chief utilitarians. Utilitarianism, incidentally, is the only writing 


reproduced in its entirety 
L. M. PAPE 


UNIvERSITY oF CHICAGO 


The following books have been received: 

George Berkeley. A Study of His Life and Philosophy. By JoHn Wz. 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1936. Pp. xii, 552. 

The Conception of God in the Philosophy of Aquinas. By Rosert Leet 
Patrerson. London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1933. Pp. 512. 

The Theory of Logic, By A. P. UsHenxo. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1936. Pp. xiv, 198, 
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Craic. New York, Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. xiv, 204 
An Apostle of Reality. The Life and Thought of Reverend William 
Porcher DuBose. By Turopore DuBose Bratton. New York, Longmans, 


The Enchanted Glass. The Elizabethan Mind in Literature. By Harpin 


Green and Company, 1936. Pp. x, 214. 

Schelling: Of Human Freedom. Translated with a Critical Introduction 
and Notes by JAMes GUTMANN. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing 
Company, 1936. Pp. lii, 128. 

The Revival of Pascal. A Study of his Relation to Modern French Thought. 
By DorotrHy MArGARET Eastwoop. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1936. Pp. xii. 212. 

Philos phy and Hist ry. Essays presented to Ernst Cassirer. Edited by 
RAYMOND KLriBaNsky and H. J. Paton. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1936. Pp. xii, 360. 

Philosophy of our Uncertainties. By Gustav E. MUELLER, Norman, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1935. Pp. xiv, 238 

Pioneers of American Economic Thought in the Nineteenth 


Temtuac. Translated by E. A. J. Jounson. New York, The Mac- 


Century. By 


ERNEST 
millan Company, 1936. Pp. xii, 188. 
Bernard Bosanquet’s Philosophy of the State. By Berti. PFANNENSTILL. 


4 


Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1936. Pp. iv, 324. 


A Modern Morality Play on Social Justice. By W. Leo Batten and 
CuHaArLes T. BropertckK. New York, Fordham University Press, 1936. 
Pp. 44. 


Hermetica, IV. Testimonia. Edited with English Translation and Notes by 
WALTER Scott, with Introduction, Addenda, and Indices, by A. S. FeEr- 
Guson. New York, Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. 1, 576 

The Great Chain of Being. By ArtHur O. Loveyoy. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1936. Pp. xii, 382 

From Hegel to Marx. By Stoney Hoox. New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1936. Pp. 336. 

La perception. Par B. Bourpon. (Nouveau traité de psychologie, Tome V, 
1.) Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. iv, 84. 

Les opérations intellectuelles. Par H. DeLtacrotx. (Nouveau traité de psy- 
chologie, Tome V, 2.) Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. iv, 85-184. 


Le probléme de la logique de la science. Science formelle et science du 
réel. Par Rupotr Carnap. Paris, Hermann & C"*, 1935. Pp. 40 

Le développement du Cercle de Vienne et l'avenir de l'empirisme logique 
Par Orro NeuraTtuH. Paris, Hermann & C'*, 1935. Pp. 60 


Sur le fondement de la connaissance. Par Moritz ScuH Lick. Paris, Hermann 


& C**, 1935. Pp. 58. 
La | 
Paris, Hermann & C'*, 1935. Pp. 46. 


La prévision historique dans la nature. Par J. DeELEVsSKy Paris, Hermann 
& | 


& C'*, 1035. Pp. 54 
La méthode dans la mécanique des quanta. Axiomatique, déterminisme et 
représentations. Par M. René Dueas. Paris, Hermann & C'*, 1935. Pp. 62. 
Paris, Hermann & 


yique de la science et l’école de Vienne. Par Le GENERAL VOUILLEMIN. 


La logique et l'empirisme intégral. Par JULIEN PACOTTE 


gique et 


C'*, 1935. Pp. 58. 
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L’idée de liberté morale. Par Cuartes Leurman, Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. 
Pp. viii, 516. 

Le phénoeméne de Vart. Par Greorces Mortrier. Paris, Boivin & C'*, 1936. 
Pp. 240 

Les mathématiques et la réalité. Essai sur la méthode axiomatique. Par 
FERDINAND GONSETH. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. xii, 388 

Kant’s Opus postumum. Edited by ArtHur BucHENAU. Berlin, Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1936. Pp. xxiv, 646. 

Die Krise des Idealismus. Von ARTHUR LiepeRT. Ziirich, Rascher & Cie, 
1936. Pp. 240 


Metaphysik als Naturwissenschaft, Von Cart Fries. Berlin, Emil Ebering, 


Nietzsche, Eifithrung wn das Verstindnis sein Philosophierens. Von 
KARL JASPERS. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1936. Pp. viii, 438. 
Reine und angewandte Soztologie. Eine Festgabe fiir Ferdinand Tonnies zu 


seinem achtzigsten Geburtstage. By various authors. Leipzig, Hans Buske, 
yr ts eli J/cTru lien Seu l €0 n und Wir €) \ Oo! \W ALTHER x K TEIN 


Wien, Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 1935. Pp. viii, 96 


Hegels Strafrechtstheorie. Von Osste Kurr FLecutuHetm. Brunn, Rudolf 


Studia Philosophica, I. Edited by K. ApyuKrewrcz, R. INGARDEN, K. 
TwaArpowskI. Leopoli, “Ksiazka” (A. Mazzucato), 1935. Pp. viii, 500. 

1 sciensa, nella filosofia, nella religione. Per ANTONIO 
rTA. Napoli, Francesco Perrella S. A., 1936. Pp. iv, 100. 











NOTES 


The Associated Press in a dispatch from Vienna under date of June 22 
reports the assassination of Professor Moritz Schlick by a mentally 
deranged student 

Ellen Bliss Talbot, Professor of Philosophy at Mount Holyoke College, 
retired in June with the title of Professor Emeritus of Philosophy. Dr. 
Roger Wellington Holmes, who has been for the past three years Instructor 
in Education at the College, has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy. 

Mrs. Mary Hegeler Carus died on June 27, 1936. She was an honorary 
member of the American Philosophical Association, Associate Editor of the 
Open Court since 1897, and of the Monist from 1890 to 1925. She also made 

hI 


possible the Paul Carus Lectureship of the Associatior 

The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

THE JOURNAL OF PutLosopny, XXXIII, 10: John Dewey, Characteristics 
and Characters: Kinds and Classes; H. G. Alexander, Linguistic Morpho- 
logy in Relation to Thinking; Peter Anthony Bertocci, The Authority of 
Ethical Ideals. 11: John Dewey, What Are Universals? Thomas A. Goudge, 
Further Reflections on Peirce’s Doctrine of the Given; John Somerville 
The Social Ideas of the Wiener Kreis’s International Congres 12: Di 
son S. Miller, James’s Philosophical Development; Professor Perry’s 
Biography; Robert FE. Fitch, The Two Methods of Ethics; John Dewey, 
One Current Religious Problem. 

THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XLVI, 3: James Hayden Tufts, 
Liberal Movements in the United States—Their Methods and Aims; E. 
Jordan, The False Principle of Liberalism; 7. Gomperz, “Cuius Regi 


Illius Opinio”: Considerations on the Present Crisis of the Tolerance Idea; 


Charner Perry, The Forms and the Substance of Liberalism; 7. V 

The Strategic Liberty of Liberalism; Brij Lal Sharma, Authority and 
Obedience in Vedanta; C. FE. Ayres, The Ethics of Competition; Charner 
Perry, Logic and Moral Righteousness; 7. V. Smith, The Chicago School; 


Harold D. Lasswell, The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences in Review 


THE HaArvArD THEOLOGICAL Review, XXIX, 2: Joshua Starr, An Easter 
Christian Sect: The Athinganoi; Martin Percival Charlesworth, Providentia 
nd Aeternitas: William H. P. Hatch, The Position of Hebrews in the 
Canon of the New Testament 

Speculum, XI, 2: George La Piana, The Byzantine Theater; Hild 
Johnstone, John De Ocle; Karl Young, Instructions for Parish Priests; 
Gaines Post, A Petition relating to the Bull Ad Fructus Uberes; F. C 
Hamil, The King’s Approvers; 7. M. Parker, The Interdict of Innocent 


Ill: Frank Granger, The Provenience of the London Vitruvius; Marcel 


Francon, Petrarch, Disciple of Heraclitus; Lynn Thorndike, Sanitatior 
French Towns: W. A. Oldfather, Notes on the Excidium Trote; H. M 
S er, An Early Redaction of the Pseudo-Turpit 

Anwazysis, III, 4: Daniel J. Bronstein, What is Logical Syntax? Karl 
Britton, Epistemological Remarks on the Propositional Calculus 
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PsycHoLocicAL Review, XLIII, 3: C. C. Ross, A Needed Emphasis in 
Psychological Research; Steuart H, Britt, Theories of Retroactive Inhibi- 
tion; Glenn D. Higginson, Some Categories in Psychology; Floyd L. Ruch, 
The Method of Common Points of Mastery as a Technique in Human 
Learning Experimentation; Otto F. Kraushaar, Lotze’s Influence on the 
Psychology of William James; G. R. Wendt, An Interpretation of Inhibi- 
tion of Conditioned Reflexes as Competition Between Reaction Systems. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy, XIX, 3: A. L. Loomis, E. N. 
Harvey and G. Hobart, Electrical Potentials of the Human Brain; D. E. 
Paier, The Loudness of Complex Sounds; W. A. Hunt and C. Landis, The 
Overt Behavior Pattern in Startle; E. A. Graves, The Effect of Sleep upon 
Retention; M. Campbell, The Cognitive Aspects of Motor Performances 
and Their Bearing on General Motor Ability; P. W. Van Tilborg, The 
Retention of Mental and Finger Maze Habits; H. Bartley, The Basis of 
the Flicker in the Visual Field Surrounding the Test-Object; G. A. Fry 
and S. H. Bartley, The Effect of Steady Stimulation of One Part of the 
Retina upon the Critical Flicker Frequency in Another; R. H. Cheney, 
Reaction Time Behavior After Caffeine and Coffee Consumption; G. V 
Gersunt and A. A. Volokhov, On the Electrical Excitability of the Auditory 
Organ on the Effect of Alternating Currents on the Normal Auditory 
Apparatus; W. N. Kellogg, A Device for Measuring Kymographic Records; 
I. Lorge and J. V. Waits, A Multi-Multiple-Choice Machine for Experi- 
ntal Work with Rewards and Punishments; J. J. Gibson, A Note on the 
Conditioning of Voluntary Reactions; J. M. Stephens, Reply. 

PsycHoLocicAL Butietin, XXXIII, 5: Arthur W. Melton, The 
Methodology of Experimental Studies of Human Learning and Retention: 
I, The Functions of a Methodology and the Available Criteria for Evaluat- 
ing Different Experimental Methods; Henry E. Garrett, Thurstone’s 


Vectors of Mind. 6: Christian A. Ruckmick, A Critical Review of the Field 
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n 





of Audition; Michael J. Zigler, 
Proprioceptive Systems; William D. Turner, Defects of Color Vision: 


Relationships in Tactual and 


Their Vocational Incidence and Practical Control; Acquired Defects. 
Revue Pui.tosopuiguer, LXI, 5 et 6: M. Halbwachs, La méthodologie 


de Fr. Simiand. Un empirisme rationaliste; G. Del Vecchio, La crise de la 


science du droit; A. Rey, Logique, mathématique et participation a la fin du 
V® siécle hellénique; FE. Lubac, La production du présent relativement au 
cours de la durée; L. Buret, Idéal et réalité. 

REVUE p'HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET D’HISTORIE GENERALE DE LA 
Civitisaton, N.S., 13: Gustav Koehler, Le probleme de la substance dans la 
philosophie d’Aristote. Etude critique; Henri Sérouya, La philosophie de 


Maimonide; H. van der Tuin, Arts et littératures comparés. Voyageurs 
francais aux Pays-Bas dans la premié¢re moitié du XIX* siécle (suite et 
fin); André Michel, Les mémoires d'un clere (/" partie); F. Préchac, Le 
mot de M. Junius Brutus mourant 

ARCHIVES DE PsycHo.ocir, XXV, 08: Félix Mayer, La structure du réve; 
André Rey et Ed. Claparéde, Choix adapté précédant la prise de con- 
science; Marc Lambercier, L’expérience de “l’espéce unique” chez deux 


singes cynocéphales; André Rey, Note sur un nouveau type d’actographe. 
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KANT-Stupien, XL, 1/3: Hans Heyse, Philosophie und politische 


Existenz; Gerhard Mollowitz, Kants Platoauffassung; Gtorgio Del V ecchio, 
Ethik, Recht und Staat; P. E. Liljeqvist, Prinzipielles tber Individuum 
und Gemeinschaft nach dem schwedischen Personlichkeitsidealismus. 4 
Hans Heyse, Idee und Existenz in Kants Ethiko-Theologie; Justus 
Schwarz, Die Lehre von den Potenzen in Schellings A ie: 
P. E. Liljeqvist, Prinzipielles tiber Individuum und Gemeinschaft nach dem 
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schwedischen Personlichkeitsidealismus; Walter 





und die Nachwirkung Platons in der franzésischen Literatur und Geistes 
geschichte; Zheodor Peters, Euklid Elemente, Buch X. Nach Heiberg’s 
Text tibertragen; Wilhelm Kreampf, Die neueren naturwissenschaftlichen 
Entwicklungen in aktivistischer Wissenschaftsauffassu 7 Kowa 


iquie in Konigsberg; Adolf Dyroff, Uber Reiners 


lewski, Eine Descartes-Rel 
Bearbeitung der Kantschen Schrift “Religion innerhalb zen 
blossen Vernunft”. XLI, 1/2: Fritz Zadow, Kulturbewusstsein und national 
Wirklichkeit; Karl Beurlen, Der Zeitbegriff in der modernen 
schaft und das Kausalitatsprinzip; Wilhelm Krampf, Studien zur Phi 
phie und Methodologie des Kausalprinzips; Hans Pichler, Besinnung tbs 
Gluck und Ungliick; Theodor Peters (iibertrager), Euklid Elements, Buch 
X. Nach Heibergs Text; Arnold Kowalenski, Neuaufgefundene Kant- 
Briefe. 

ERKENNTNIS, VI, 1: Lothar von Strau und Torney, Der Anal 


griff in der modernen Physik; 





Reichenbachs Behandlung des ! 
Warum ist die Anwendung der Induktionsrege! fiir uns notwendige Be- 
dingung zur Gewinnung von Voraussagen? B. Juhos, Negationsforme 
empirischer Satze; Friedrich Waismann, Uber den Begriff der Identitat 
2: Briefe von Richard Avenarius und Emst Ma a up} 
Wilhelm Fuchs, Wilhelm Schuppe und die Einheit der Wi ft; Ma 
tin’ Strauss, Ungenauigkeit, Wahrscheinlichkeit und U: timmtheit; 


Gustav Ichheiser, Uber einige Voraussetzungen der | B 
gabung; Wm. Marias Malisoff, Meanings in multi-valued logics 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SOZIALFORSCHUNG, V, 1: Herbert Marcuse, Zum Begrifi 


des Wesens; |Walter Benjamin, L’oeuvre d'art a l’Epoque de sa réproduction 
mécanisée: Margaret Mead, On the Institutionalized Role of Women and 
Character Formation; Hilde Wetss, Die “Enquete Ouvriere” von Karl 
Marx; Kurt Mandelbaum, Neuere Literatur uber technologische Arbeits- 
losigkeit 

BLATTER FUR DEUTSCHE Purtosopnir, IX, 4: Hans Freyer, Das Politische 
als Pr blem der Phil S p! Se; Oskar Bei I L Nietzscl es Be wee tur seine 
Lehre von der ewigen Wiederkunft; Hans Lipps, Sprache, Mundart und 
Jargon; Wilhelm Grebe, Die logische Funktion der Sprache; ( j 1é, 
Elizabeth Foérster-Nietzsche}; O. Mann, Zur Philosophie des Friedricl 
Schlegel 

THEOLOGISCH-PRAKTISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT, LX XXIX, 1: Otto Cohausz, 
Trostworte fiir uns Priester zur Jahreswende; Karl Fruhstorser, Abrahams 
Kindesopfer; Anton Seits, Astrologie und Offenbarungsrel n: P. Arthur 
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Die Beichtskrupulanten; Oskar Meister, Volkswirtschaftliche Theorien 
iiber den geistlichen Beruf; Georg Lorenz Bauer, Die kérperliche Haltung 
wahrend der eucharistischen Opferfeier; P. Rhaben Neumeter, Aphorismen 
zum Didzesangebetbuch. 2: Otto Cohausz, Naturhafte Kraftentfaltung oder 
christlicher Duldergeist? Franz Dander, Der verklarte Christus; Hermann 
Stieglecker, Zur Frauenfrage im Islam; Josef Russmann, Der Standege- 
danke; Burkhard Mathis, Um die soziale Gerechtigkeit; Dr. Fuchs, Der 
gelegentliche Beichtvater von Klosterfrauen; Albert Mitterer, Thomasische 
und neuthomistische Wissenschaftslehre; P. Rhaben Neumeier, Aphorismen 
zum Didzesangebetbuch; Franz Walter, Wege zur Lebenserneuerung. 

RivistA bi Fitosorra, XXVII, 2: C. Goretti, La metafisica della 
conoscenza in Thomas H. Green; F. M. Bongioanni, I “Prolegomena to 
Ethics” di T. H. Green; G. Capone Braga, II realismo del Tarozzi; G. 
Tarozzt, Risposta alle osservazioni del Prof. Gaetano Capone Braga; A. 
Levi, L’ultimo libro di Henri Bergson. 

Locos, XIX, 1: M. F. Sciacca, Scienza e filosofia di fronte al problema 
del significato dell’esistenza; E. Nobile, I1 Dialogo di un’anima opaca e di 
un’anima illuminata de BOhme; S. Contri, Attualita di Hegel; F. Mathieu, 
Arte e giuoco. 

GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA FriLosoF1a ITALIANA, XVII, 1-11: M. Heittz- 
mann, L’agostinismo avicenizzante e il punto di partenza della filosofia di 
M. Ficino (continuazione) ; G. Cognit, Studi hegeliani; B. Nardi, Il preteso 
tomismo di Sigieri di Brabante; A. Carlini, Orientamenti e problemi 
speculativi del pensiero filosofico italiano nell’eta presente; /. Sciaky, Il 
problema dell’oggetivita; M. F. Sciacca, L’ “Elogio di Elena” di Gorgia e I’ 
“Orazione inaugurale” di Ugo Foscolo; V. FE. Alfiert, Una nuova inter- 
pretazione di Protagora e di Democrito; A. Guzzo, Vita e scritti di Erminio 
Juvalta; PR. Walzer, Julius Stenzel; G. Saitta e M. F. Sciacca, Polemica. 

Rivista pit Fitosorta Neo-scorasticA, XXVIII, 2: Michele Fatta, 
L’attimo fuggente; Cornelio Fabro, La difesa critica del principio di causa; 


Carmelo Ottaviano, La Scuola attualista e Scoto Eriugena; Tommaso 
Bartolomei, 11 panteismo idealistico di B. Varisco. 

ANNALI DELLA R. ScuoLA NORMALE SUPERIORE pI Pisa, V, 1: L. Russo, 
Alessandro d’Ancona e la scuola storica italiana; R. Walzer, Sulla 
religione di Senofonte; G. Zambont, Problemi nietzscheani nella Germania 
attuale (Continuasione e fine); R. Aebischer, Protohistoire de deux mots 
romans d'origine grecque: thius “oncle” et thia “tante”. 


Scientia, LIX, 5: L. De Marchi, Controversie glaciali (II). B. F. J. 
Schouland, Lightning; M. Thomas, La notion de I’Instinct, connaissance 
innée, et sa tenue devant la méthode expérimentale; J. Papp, Geographisch- 
historische Gesichtspunkte in der Sprachforschung (1); FE. Kretschmer, 
La structure de la personnalité dans la psychothérapie. 6: E. M. Antoniadi, 
L’Astronomie des prétres égyptiens; F. Lori, Il magnetismo e le sostanze 
magnetiche; H. B. Fantham, The Evolution of Parasitism among the 
Protozoa; J. Papp, Geographisch-historische Gesichtspunkte in der Sprach- 
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forschung (II). 











